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A perusal of I!aArnrer’s WEEKLY will keep per- 


sons living in the country THOROUGHLY POSTED 


on the news of the day. 

No other publication gives so MUCH AND so 
CHOICE MATTER, or so fully illustrated a history 
of the times in which we live. 

More money is paid to AMERICAN ARTISTS AND 
ENGRAVERS for illustrating this publication than 
for illustrating any other paper in the United 
States. 

This is the CHEAPEST AND BEsr family illus- 
trated newspaper in the country. 

To advertisers we need only observe that adver- 
tisements in this journal, at fifty cents a line, are 
cheaper and more effective—because THEY MEET 
THE EYE OF MORE PEOPLE throughout the coun- 
try, from North to South, and East to West—than 
advertisements in any other publication. 

We refer families to our printed list of terms on 
the fifteenth page ofeach paper. By forming clubs, 
people in the country can obtain the paper on very 
advantageous terms. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
HON. D. E. SICKLES. 

Hon. D. E. Stickies was born in the city of 
New York in the month of October, 1821. His 
ancestors were of the old Knickerbocker stock, 
having emigrated from Holland to New Amster- 
dam, or Long Island, when that province was un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Dutch nation. In his 
childhood he was remarkable for a determined re- 
sistance to corporal punishment; always open to 
the force of reasoning or persuasion, the moment 
the rod was raisel (no uncommon thing in those 
days) he became a rebel. This was instanced by 
his conduct in school at Glen’s Falls, where he had 
been placed by his father. The preceptor having 
exerted his authority pretty severely, Sickles, with 
that self-reliance which has been a marked charac- 
teristic of his whole career, quietly left the school, 
and entered the office of the Glen’s Falls Messen- 
ger, in order to learn the art and mystery of print- 
ing. Here he remained a year and a half, and ob- 
tained considerable proficiency in his trade. While 
in this office, the son of a wealthy man, but dis- 
daining home luxuries in the pursuit of an almost 
fanatical worship of independence, he was visited 
by his parents, and in their company was a gentle- 
man who probably has exerted more influence in 
moulding his character than any other human be- 
ing. This was Da Pontd the younger, who, being 
on a tour through that portion of the State of New 
York, was delighted to find in Sickles a lad who, 
with the local knowledge and daring of the front- 
iersman, blended the instincts and deportment of 
good breeding. 

At about this period the elder Mr. Sickles met 
with great reverses of fortune, so that the printing 
acquirements obtained by his son under an impulse 
of boyish rebellion and an excessive idea of inde- 
pendence became of real value to the family, for 
he was able to earn good wages by “ working at 
the case,” in the office of Mr. Turney, of Fulton 
Street, New York. It is the unanimous verdict 
of his fellow “jours” (the public will pardon and 
Printers will understand the slang of the craft) that 
at this time he “ set” a goodly number of types per 
diem, and always had a clean proof; a fact of little 
value except as illustrative of the thoroughness 
and neatness which has always distinguished him, 
and which, down to this hour, prompts him in a 
dungeon, charged with a capital crime, to make 
his toilet, morning and night, with scrupulous ex- 
actness, After a time the family prospects began 
to brighten, and Mr, Sickles (the father of Hon. 
D. E. Sickles) engaged in transactions in real es- 
tate. Just then, in 1835-36, property in New 
York took a sudden start, and values ran up with 
an amazing rapidity ; so that, after two great re- 
verses, the elder Mr, Sickles found himself the 
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possessor of so much property that he was justified 
in opening an office in Wall Street for the transac- 
tion of his business. In this office Daniel spent 
two years. 

The success of Mr. Sickles’s father soon enabled 
him to retire from business ; having twice “march- 
ed up the hill” of fortune, and twice ‘‘ marched 
down again,’’ he prudently resolved that thence- 
forward his means should be invested in real estate. 
Purchasing a beautiful place a few miles from the 
city, at Livingston, New Jersey, he spent, as town- 
bred farmers usually do, large sums. upon its im- 
provement and ornamentation. Here tlie father 
strove to direct Daniel’s attention entirely to sci- 
entific and practical agriculture; but the adven- 
turous spirit of youth chafed under the constraint 
of a rural life, which only middle and old age can 
properly appreciate. Thirsting for knowledge, 
burning with a desire to distinguish himself, and, 
to this end, willing to undergo the ordeal of scho- 
lastic preparation, the boy begged, coaxed, and de- 
manded to be sent to the city for education. Yield- 
ing to the paternal authority he remained on the 
farm at Livingston one year; but at the end of 
that period, finding that there was an apparently 
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informed him that the show was over, and, except 
himself, the auditory had retired—an example 
which would probably conduce to his comfort if 
followed before morning. 

While in Princeton he made several attempts to 
enter college, but found his means were insufficient, 
and gradually became disheartened and desperate. 
Just then came news—great news. First there 
came to Princeton a rippling murmur, in general 
terms, of trouble on the Northern frontier; and at 
last the tempest burst in all its fury. The Cana- 
dians had sent the Caroline over the Falls of Ni- 
agara wrapped in a shroud of flame. Young Amer- 
ica was aroused, and Sickles determined to abandon 
the mighty “‘ composing stick’’ for the more glitter- 
ing but less potent weapon of the warrior. 

Fortunately, the more matured counsel of Mr. 
Horner prevailed over the filibustering instincts of 
youth, and instead of rushing to Navy Island, Dan- 
iel, having paid his bills and finding himself master 
of a whole dollar, once more took up his staff and 
started afoot for Philadelphia. Arriving at Bris- 
tol at night, he found his fortune had been reduced 
to twenty-five cents; with commendable frank- 
ness he went to the tavern and told the landlord 


THE HON. DANIEL E, SICKLES.—[From a MeEpAtiion. ] 


irreconcilable difference of opinion between his fa- 
ther and himself, and that the former, in the ex- 
ercise of his parental authority, manifested a res- 
olution which amounted to sternness, he tied up a 
change of linen in a handkerchief, and, on a calm 
morning before daybreak, walked out of his fa- 
ther’s house with a few shillings in his pocket, and 
turned his steps toward Philadelphia. He walked 
to Princeton, a distance of thirty or forty miles, 
and here found, what a great many others have ex- 
perienced, that the best fortune for a young man is 
a proficiency in some trade; illustrating so the old 
Jewish maxim, ‘* He who does not teach his son a 
trade teaches him to steal.” Entering the village 
of Princeton hungry and dusty with his travel, he 
sought the office of the one newspaper then pub- 
lished there, and besought ‘‘ Father Horner”. for 
employment. This good man, although he really 
needed no help, allowed Sickles to go to work,,with 
the hope that his expressed wish to enter Prince- 
ton College might be gratified. - A day or two after 
he commenced his labor some tickets were sent to 
the office to admit ‘‘ the press” to the approaching 
Commencement exercises; to the great joy of his 
new journeyman, Mr. Horner presented him with 
one of these; and on the night ‘‘ big with the fate 
of Cesar and of” the Freshmen, Daniel found him- 
self for the first time an auditor in classic halls; 
but not being quite recovered from his fatiguing 
journey, after his intellect had been fed for an 
hour or two, he fell asleep, and, to his utter dismay, 
was at last awakened by the janitor, who politely 





the exact condition of his exchequer. Notwith- 
standing his want of funds, he was kept all night 
and kindly cared for, and leaving next morning, 
he approached Philadelphia, as Franklin did, with 
a loaf of bread under his arm and sixpence in his 
pocket. Just before reaching the city he stopped 
at a farm-house, and, heated and dusty, requested 
a glass of water; he was greeted by a beautiful 
girl who, instead of cold water, begged him to ac- 
cept a bowl of milk. He entered the city of Phil- 
adelphia late in the evening. Toa young adven- 
turer there is no experience so utterly heart-break- 
ing as the sensation of loneliness in a vast city ; 
but Sickles’s will was fresh and vigorous, and in- 
stead of skulking under shambles or retiring to the 
hospitality of some friendly hay-mow, he walked 
boldly to the door of one of the most fashionable 
boarding-houses situated near the Exchange, and 
all travel-stained and baggageless as he was, with 
a princely air demanded boarding. With great 
propriety, judging from appearances, the landlady 
at once rejected his petition ; but looking carefully 
in his face and weighing his tones, she seemed to 
understand that it was no vagabond who sought 
her hospitality, and with maternal considerateness, 
said, 

‘*Yes, you shall stay with me.” 

He was accordingly shown into an attic-room, 
which he occupied for some time, until his address 
and appearance had so impressed one of the board- 
ers that he insisted upon sharing his elegant suit 
of rooms with Sickles. The next morning he ob- 
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of Congress, in the Year 155), by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 


tained work in the office of Burton’s Magazine, then 
publishing in Philadelphia under the editorial con- 
trol of W. E. Burton, Esq., since famous as a come-, 
dian. As might have been expected, he was soon 
recognized by a friend of his father, from whom 
he shortly received a remittance and the assurance 
that if, for his mother’s sake, he would return, all 
should be forgotten, and his wishes with regard to 
education and a liberal profession should be grati- 
fied. Returning to his parents, he was, by hig 
own urgent request, placed in the Da Ponté family, 
to be prepared for college. 

The Da Pontés lived in Spring Street, New 
York, and, for many reasons, were people of such 
remarkable characteristics as to deserve a seps- 
rate article. The elder Da Ponté was a man of 
rare poetic genius, magnificent presence, courtly 
manners, and great classical attainments. He had 
been poet laureate at the court of the Emperor Jo- 
seph I]. of Austria, and the day before his death, 
at ninety years of age, wrote a beautiful ode, enti- 
tled Parti de la Vita (Farewell to Life). The son 
was also a person of great attainments, as is evi- 
dent from the following incident: For some cause 
or other a decided difference of opinion sprung up 
between the Faculty and the Council of the Univers- 
ity of New York, in which Da Ponte, Jun., filled the 
chair of Belles Lettres; on the eve of the annual 
examination all the professors except Da Pontd 
resigned, intending to coerce the Council into ac- 
ceding to their terms. In great trembling, six 
days before Commencement, Chancellor Mathews 
went to consult the only remaining professor. 
The latter, to his great surprise, after a brief con- 
versation enumerating the various branches of 
study pursued in the University, turned to Sickles 
and said, ‘‘ Dan, I can examine all the classes with 
your help.” For six days and nights Da Pontd 
recited to Sickles, and, on the following Monday, 
the Faculty having requested the former to name 
the chair he would fill, instituted, for the first 
time in America, the chair of Philosophy of His- 
tory, filled in Europe by Arnold, Niebuhr, Guizot, 
Heeren, and Michelet. To Sickles the result was 
equally gratifying, for, as a mark of consideration 
for his services, he was invited to a gratuitous use 
of all the privileges of the University. 

Before this, however, Professor Bagioli, having 
arrived in New York as Gran Maestro of the famous 
Montressor Opera Company, was a constant visitor 
at the home of the Da Pontés, and the elder Da 
Ponte had adopted the future Mrs, Bagioli, the 
The elder Da Ponte, in 
dying, bestowed his benediction upon his pupil, 
and shortly after, just as a most brilliant career 
opened to him, the younger Da Ponté was snatched 
away by death, and Bagioli, having married the 
adopted daughter of Da Ponté, became the head 
of the household. At this period of our narrative 
the unfortunate Mrs. Sickles was a beautiful child 
of four years of age, and it is important, as ex- 
planatory of his intense devotion to her, that the 
reader should know that Mr. Sickles has known 
his wife from her infancy, and, in his marriage, 
consummated his first pure dream of boyhood. 

His grief over the death of his friend and in- 
structor was so great that Sickles could not bear 
to enter the recitation rooms of the University 
again, and, without graduating, he entered the 
law-office of B. F. Butler, who was the Attorney- 
General under Van Buren. Iis professional stud- 
ies were aided by Kent, Butler, and Clerk, all 
eminent jurists. Then it was that he formed the 
political opinions to which he has ever since ad- 
hered. Butler was a leading Democrat, and indoc- 
trinated his student with his enthusiastic devotion 
to the views of that party. In 1843, having passed 
a highly creditable examination, he was admitted 
to the bar; and in 1844 commenced his distin- 
guished political career, by issuing, in the city of 
New York, a campaign paper, advocating the elec- 
tion of Polk and Dallas, containing only original 
articles from his own pen. 

Prior to this he had distinguished himself at the 
bar, having elicited the marked commendation of 
Webster for the ability displayed in conducting 
the opposition of Woodworth and Wilson to the re- 
newal of Emmons’s Patent for Planing Machines— 
a case which was heard at Washington by a Board 
of Commissioners consisting of Ellsworth, Penrose, 
and Webster, 

In the winter of 1847~'48 he was elected to the 
Legislature, and was busily occupied during two 
sessions in the important legislation growing out 
of the then recently revised Constitution. 

At this period he won from the late Governor 
Marcy the declaration that, as a debater, he ex- 
celled any man of his years, just as, ten years later, 
Governor Raymond, who was President of the Sen- 
ate during Sickles’s career, bears testimony that, 
as a debater and parliamentary leader, he is un- 
surpassed. But he was compelled to engage in a 
severer contest than any political campaign. 
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For four or five years previously to his first en- 
trance mto legislative life he had experienced the 
too common fate of young men of good family con- 
nections; prosperous in his profession, successful 
in politics, strong in mind and body, he had thrown 
aside the restraints of strict morality, and drunk 
to the dregs the cup of dissipation: in plain lan- 
guage, he led the life of a very fast young man. 
Now, it is said, he makes no effort to conceal this 
fact; far from attempting to justify it, he looks 
back now with sadness upon those wasted years, 
and can only appeal to his subsequent life as a 
palliation of his offense. Of that after-life it is 
sufficient to say that, while Sickles asserts his 
strict compliance with his domestic and social ob- 
ligations since his marriage vow was uttered, the 
most searching investigation has failed to reveal 
any impropriety during his residence in Washing- 
ton. Whatever may have been the faults of his 
youth, strengthened as those erroneous tendencies 
were by a temperament which instinctively re- 
pelled domination from without, and by the asso- 
ciations of a life which seems to have overleaped 
the ordinary probation of childhood when called 
into public life, the better side of his nature ap- 
peared, and manifested itself in the persistent, and 
finally victorious, attempt to replace pleasure by 
nobler ambitions. 

His professional business now increased ; his 
fine legal mind, forensic powers, and graceful and 
effective oratory gained for him large fees, and, 
what he prized more, the sincere regard of such 
eminent lawyers as David Graham, Butler, and 
Brady. So matters continued during the period 
comprised within the years 1848 and 1852, his time 
being about equally divided between law and poli- 
tics. In 1848 he was a member of the Baltimore 
Convention, which nominated his warm personal 
friend, General Pierce, for the Presidency. He 
was also, for several years, on the General Com- 
mittee of Tammany Hall, and in 1851 had acquired 
a political influence which caused him to'be re- 
garded as a leader in the Democratic party in the 
State. While on the Tammany General Commit- 
tee he projected, and successfully carried out, a 
programme which resulted in placing the political 
power of Tammany Hall, and indeed of the city of 
New York, in the hands of himself and his friends. 
The movement was audacious in its boldness and 
brilliant in its success, 

But Tammany Hall, like monarchical crowns, 
has the quality of creating uneasiness ; and Sickles’s 
participation in the events of those years—in which 
the strife of Hunkers and Barnburners was as 
mush more bitter than the Guelph and Ghibelline 
feuds as modern artillery is superior to old-fash- 
ioned modes of warfare—would fill a whole volume 
ef “daring adventures” and ‘‘hair-breadth es- 
eapes.”” For instance, in 1850, a great meeting was 
held ia Tammany Hall to respond to the memora- 
ble 7th of March Speech of Webster. During the 
proceedings a mob rushed into the Hall, and 
thrusting Mr. Dillon, Mr. Brady, and other emi- 
nent associates out of the way, they seized Sickles 
and burled him down the stairway : fortunately he 
had the presence of mind to grasp the banisters in 
his descent, and although he fell stunned and 
bleeding, he was not seriously injured. On an- 
ether oceasion, at about the same period, while he 
was addressing the General Committee, and urg- 
img the adoption of a policy which was afterward 
triumphantly indorsed at the polls, a violent and 
desperate crowd of people burst in the doors, and 
advanced with demonstrations of murderous vio- 
lence toward Sickles. Manifesting neither surprise 
ner alarm he coolly resumed his seat, and quietly 
placing his hand in his bosom, /ooked in the eyes 
ef his assailants. To this day there is a difference 
ef opinion among his friends as to whether it was 
his eye er his hand which saved him frem the 
threatened attack: the result is certain, the noises 
grew fainter and the mob was fairly cowed. When 
all was again orderly, without any reference to the 
event he resumed his appeal, which was not an 
effort te. advance his own interests but to secure 
for his friends the position and control which Sick- 
les felt they were entitled to. Indeed, through 
his whole life, he has been distinguished by the 
strength and devotion of his friendship, and the 
eensequent intensity of his partisanship. He is, 
perhaps, loved more sincerely, and hated more 
heartily, than any man of the day. To serve his 
friends he will do any thing which is tolerated by 
the license of modern politics: when he resolves 
upon the overthrow of a political enemy the stron- 
gest man finds him formidable. And yet we are not 
sure that the present tense is applicable ; for his re- 
eent calamities have evoked letters of condolence 
from his fiercest antagonists, and, we may hope, 
have had a softening influence upon his own char- 
aster. 

Hitherto we have said little of Teresa Bagioli, 
the future wife of Mr. Sickles, but it will be re- 
membered that, when he was pursuing his studies 
in the family of the gifted Da Ponté, Teresa was a 
@bild of five or six years of age. Watched by her 
future husband from infancy, his love of her child- 
hood was changed into what approached idolatry 
when she had reached the age of sixteen. DBeau- 
tiful, brilliant, and highly educated, she mingled 
with the most guileless simplicity of manner a firm- 
ness which, without sacrifice of feminine grace, ex- 
empted her from many foibles that spring from 
weak nerves. Reflecting on future prospects, 
Sickles resolved to take a fresh moral start, and, 
strengthened by his love for Miss Bagioli, he kept 
his vow. In September, 1852, they were privately 
married, in the hope that time might remove the 
ebjections expressed by both the fathers, who, not 
deprecating the match, insisted upon delay. In 
March, 1853, the marriage ceremony received a 
religious sanction at tle hands of Archbishop 
Hughes. Two months before, Mr. Sickles had 
been appointed to one of the most important and 
lucrative positions in the city of New York, that 
ef Corporation Attorney. 

Mr. Buchanan having been appointed embassa- 
der to Lendon, he, in June of 1853, requested 
Sides te accompany him as Secretary of Lega- 





tion. The offer was a flattering one, but involved 
the relinquishment of his office, and the conse- 
quent loss of its large salary and emoluments. 
His mind, however, was instantly made up, and 
he closed with the offer to serve under so distin- 
guished a politician and diplomatist in a position 
that would necessarily be a stepping-stone to a ca- 
reer in the higher walks of statesmanship. In ene 
day he reached Washington, had an interview with 
President Pierce, during which he received his 
commission, and was on his way back to New 
York. 

In Europe he was always accompanied by Mrs. 
Sickles; her beauty attracted the marked atten- 
tion of the English, Dutch, and French courts; 
and during her whole residence in London she re- 
ceived the most flattering attentions from many 
persons whose names are historical, and was espe- 
cially beloved by Lady Clarendon and Lady Pal- 
merston. She divided with Miss Lane and Mrs. 
Colonel Lawrence the complimentary title of the 
‘Three American Graces.” 

In the course of his diplomatic career Mr. 
Sickles sustained a near relation to one of the 
most important facts in American history. In the 
crisis of our affairs with Spain, precipitated by the 
Black Warrior affair, he was sent to the United 
States by our European Ministers to report to the 
President and his Cabinet the condition of affairs 
in Europe; and it was out of his statements, in 
reality, that the Ostend Manifesto finally arose. 
During his short stay in Washington he was dom- 
iciled in the White House, and attended to his busi- 
ness with such unremitting assiduity that in a week 
he prepared and presented a memoir, addressed to 
the President, ‘‘ On the State of Europe ; its bear- 
ing upon the Policy of the United States ;” made 
many oral communications, furnished suggestions 
for instructions to our ministers, and returned in 
the same steamer that brought him, armed with 
dispatches which resulted in the famous Ostend 
Manifesto. With these he hastened to London, 
Paris, and to Mr. Soulé, then Minister to Spain. 

Another episode marked his diplomatic career. 
Owing to what he conceived to be an insult to the 
American nation in the conduct of a dinner on the 
Fourth of July, he felt compelied to leave the table of 
George Peabody, the banker. A long and acrimo- 
nious controversy ended in a challenge being sent 
by Sickles to Peabody, and declined by the latter. 

When the stipulated two years were passed Mr. 
Sickles resigned and returned to the United States, 
in order to prepare the way for the subsequent 
nomination of his warm personal friend, Mr. Bu- 
chanan, for the Presidency. At that particular 
juncture the prospects of Mr. Buchanan’s nomina- 
tion were not very cheering to his friends. Ar- 
rayed against him were Pierce, Douglas, and Mar- 
cy; and he, probably, is as much indebted for his 
nomination to the adroit management of Daniel E. 
Sickles as to any other single cause. On his re- 
turn to New York Mr. Sickles was nominated as a 
candidate for the State Senate. The contest of 
that autumn (1855) was one of the most bitter and 
relentless ever waged even in New York city; the 
Democratic party, divided into rival factions, spent 
its strength, while the opposition gained confidence 
from the internecine difficulties. Into this state 
of things Sickles boldly plunged, and, making his 
election a test of the indorsement of Mr. Buchanan 
by the New York democracy, in the face of obsta- 
cles apparently insurmountable, he came out of the 
fray a victor, owing te his own indomitable ener- 
gy and the great devotion of his friends. 

His two years in the State Senate, associated 
with a minority of three others, was brilliant for 
the tactics and parliamentary skill which always 
harassed and often baffled the triumphant majority. 
His speech on the Trinity Church Bill so com- 
pletely exhausted that vexata questio that the ves- 
try of the church have printed innumerable thou- 
sands, and regard it as their Magna Charta to this 
day. While the gratitude and friendship of such 
men as Dr. Berrien, General Dix, and Bishop Pot- 
ter, were very gratifying to him, his highest reward 
was in the knowledge that that elaborate and ex- 
haustive argument was an answer to his mother’s 
request to him to defend what she deemed the 
rights of the church of which she is a member. 

He was now about to be transferred to the wider 
field of national politics, and, by a strange sort-of 
fatality, when preparing to go to Washington, 
which was to prove so disastrous a residence, he 
purchased his beautiful country seat at Blooming- 
dale, on the bank of the Hudson, and on the Isl- 
and of New York, which he has since assigned to 
Mr. Bagioli for his daughter's residence; a beauti- 
ful place, where many of the old forest trees re- 
main. 

Mr. Sickles was first clected to Congress in 1856, 
by a large majority, his term in the State Senate 
nothavingexpired. In November, 1857, the Dem- 
ocratic party carried the city of New York by 16,000 
majority. Immediately afterward Fernando Wood 
was nominated for mayor; he was opposed by 
Sickles, who took the side of the present mayor, 
Mr. Tiemann. ‘The latter, as is known, was elected 
by a majority of three thousand. The campaign 
only lasted sixteen days, but compensated by its 
brilliancy for its brevity. 

Last autumn he was re-elected, notwithstanding 
the opposition of a portion of the Democratic party, 
headed by Dickinson and Wood, acting more or 
less in concert with the Americans and Repub- 
licans. His re-election against such tremendous 
odds is mainly attributable to his own energy, and 
to the great devotion of a large circle of personal 
friends. Few elections have so completely con- 
founded and defied all augury. 

In his Congressional career he has taken a high 
rank; occupying a prominent position on the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs, he avoids the discussion 
of mere partisan questions, and bestows the whole 
force of his intellect, and the results of his extensive 
experience, upon matters of foreign policy. In all 
debates of that nature he takes a leading and in- 
fluential part. 

The recent events in his history have already 
been written in sufficiently sad minutia of detail; 





from the height of happiness a few short hours 
bring him down, down deeper than plummet ever 
sounded. Whatever he may have to chargeagainst 
himself in the matter of youthful follies, a “hun- 
dred proofs can be furnished of his perfect devotion 
and passionate attachment to his unfortunate wife. 
In Washington it would be difficult to find a man, 
especially in public life, more domestic in his tastes, 
more irreproachable in his habits, or more devoted 
to his family, than he has been during his residence 
at the capital. 





MADAME LA MARQUISE. 
BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


Tur folds of her wine-dark violet dress 
Glow over the sofa, fall on fall, 

As she sits in the air of her loveliness 
With a smile for each and for all. 


Half of her exquisite face in the shade 
Which o’er it the screen in her soft hand flings: 
Through the gloom glows her hair in its odorous braid: 
In the fire-light are sparkling her rings. 


As she leans—the slow smile half shut up in her eyes 
Beams the sleepy, long, silk-soft lashes beneath ; 

Through her crimson lips, stirr'd by her faint replies, 
Breaks one gleam of her pearl-white teeth. 


As she leans—where your eye, by her beauty subdued 
Droops—from under warm fringes of broidery white 
The slightest of feet—silken-slipper’d, protrude, 
For one moment, then slip out of sight, 


As I bend o'er her bosom, to tell her the news, 
The faint scent of her hair, the approach of her cheek, 
The vague warmth of her breath, all my senses suffuse 
With uerse_r: and I tremble to speak. 


So she sits in the curtain'd, luxurious light 
Of that room, with its porcelain, and pictures, and 
flowers, 
When the dark day's half done, and the snow flutters 
white, 
Past the windows in feathery showers. 


All without is so cold—'neath the low leaden sky! 
Down the bald, empty street, like a ghost, the gen- 
darme 
Stalks surly: a distant carriage hums by— 
All within is so bright and so warm! 


Here we talk of the schemes and the scandals of court, 
How the courtezan pushes; the charlatan thrives: 
We put horns on the heads of our friends, just for sport: 

Put intrigues in the heads of their wives. 


Her warm hand, at parting, so strangely thrilled mine, 
That at dinner I scarcely remark what they say— 

Drop the ice in my soup, spill the salt in my wine, 
Then go yawn at my ‘favorite play. 

But che drives after noon—then’s the time to behold her, 
With her fair face-half hid, like a ripe peeping rose, 

"Neath that vail—o’er the velvets and furs which enfold 


her, , 
Leaning back with a queenly repose— 
As she glides up the sunlight!....You'd say she was 
made 


To loll back in a carriage, all day, with a smile: 
And at dusk, on a sofa, to lean in the shade 
Of soft lamps, and be woo'd for a while. 


Could we find out her heart, through that velvet and lace! 
Can it beat without ruffling that sumptuous dress? 

She will show us her shoulder, her bosom, her face; 
But what the heart's like, we must guess. 


With live women and men to be found in the world— 
(—Live with sorrow and sin, live with pain and with 
passion—) 
Who could live with a doll, though ifs locks should be 
curl'd, 
And its petticoats trimm'd in the fashion? 


‘Tis so fair!....would my bite, if I bit it, draw blood? 
Will it ery if I hurt it? or scold if I kiss? 

Is it made, with its beauty, of wax or of wood? 
....Is it worth while to-guess at all this? 
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THE EFFECT OF A EUROPEAN 
WAR ON THE UNITED STATES. 

HE intelligence from Europe points dis- 

tinctly to a fresh European war as the only 
solution for the problem of European politics. 
We have s0 little interest in European ques- 
tions that but few Americans give themselves 
the trouble to study and comprehend them. It 
may be said briefly that Italy has been for fifty 
years in an unnatural condition, her best prov- 
inces being trampled by foreigners—Austrians ; 
and that the present Emperor of the French, 
who for seven or eight years has very prudent- 
ly garrisoned Rome in the interest of erder and 
good government, now demands that all for- 
eigners, including Austrians, shall evacuate 
Italy, and leave the Italians to govern them- 
selves as they best can. The Germans, who 
mostly sympathize with Austria, and the En- 
glish, whose ruling principle is often prejudice 
against foreign nations, oppose Napoleon; but 
it is quite obvious that he will carry his point 
whatever it may cost. Italy can not forever 
remain a running sore in the European body. 
This is not a bad time to apply the cautery, 
and Napoleon is going todoso. The Germans 
will squirm, and the English may rave, but if 
Austria does not yield, Napoleon will use his 
cannon in a just cause, and will undoubtedly 
succeed. 

It is an interesting question how the war will 
affect us. As customers of Europe and pur- 
veyors of breadstuffs, cotton, and provisions for 
the Europeans, a European war is, on the face 
of it, an undesirable accident for us. For war 
is a great consumer of money, labor, and ma- 
terials. ‘The money spent for soldiers’ pay, 
guns, powder, shot, transportations, and other 
unproductive objects, would, in time of peace, 





be expended in commercial pursuits; and the 
United States, as the most important commer- 
cial correspondent of Europe, would benefit ac- 
cordingly. Every event which tends to im- 
poverish the great commercial countries of Eu- 
rope, must naturally tend to the injury of all 
countries with which they trade. 

This great principle laid down, it must not 
be denied that the Crimean war was a source 
of great profit to this country. What effect the 
withdrawal of a million of men from peaceable 
industry may have had on the agricultural pro- 
duct of Europe, we will not undertake to say; 
but it is certain that the crop of cereals in Eu- 
rope was shorter during the war than it had 
usually been before that event. While the 
war lasted the demand for American bread- 
stuffs and provisions was highly remuneratiye 
to Western producers; and owners of shipping 
—who constitute a large section of the people 
of the sea-board—reaped an equally satisfactory 
harvest. The demand for cotton goods was 
not materially reduced by the war, and the 
consequence was that the price of cotton con- 
tinued to be governed by the same laws of sup- 
ply and demand as prevail in time of peace. 
On the whole, the United States made money 
by the war. Whether it was the effect of the 
war, or simply a mere coincidence, this coun- 
try never knew more prosperous years than those 
of the great Russian war. 

It is yet too soon to speak positively with re- 
gard to the effect of an Italian war. Much, in 
this connection, will depend on the extent of the 
contest. If it be merely a fight between Aus- 
tria and France, and if it be confined to the 
plains of Lombardy, it can not make much dif- 
ference to the commerce of the world. Aus- 
tria has no foreign commerce; the French would 
easily blockade her solitary sea-port. Some ex- 
tra provisions and flour would probably be re- 
quired by the troops; but the cotton trade could 
not be materially affected. If, on the other 
hand, Germany steps in to the succor of Aus- 
tria—if Great Britain or Russia should deem it 
necessary to interfere, the war would assume a 
different aspect. A general Eurepean war, in- 
volving all the leading powers, would neces- 
sarily operate to the advantage of American 
shipping, American breadstuffs, and American 
pork and beef. Soldiers must be fed and trans- 
ported. And if the maritime powers are in- 
volved, American ships and American food will 
be in essential demand on all sides. Our cot- 
ton would suffer in such a case. But after the 
profits of the past two years, the plantocracy 
can afford to lose something. 

It is very consoling to know that, however 
the imbroglio ends, the United States can not 
suffer materially. If the European powers go 
to war, we shall feed and carry their soldiers 
from place to place. If they remain at peace, 
they will have the more money to buy our bread- 
stuffs and our cotton. In any event, we shall 
derive advantage, and shall ourselves enjoy the 
blessings of peace. 





THE RECOVERY OF THE WEST. 


Ir is yet too soon to speak confidently with 
regard to the Western crop. Advices from II- 
linois, Indiana, Ohio, and Wisconsin report 
generally that the prospect is good. But until 
the end of April it will be too soon to boast 
of the future. What proportion of the win- 
ter wheat has been killed, and what the pros- 
pect is for the spring wheat, can not be determ- 
ined till then. Our WEEKLY Farmer will con- 
tain the fullest and most accurate information 
on the point. 

There never was a year when the Western 
crop was of so much consequence as it is at 
present. At least five hundred millions of dol- 
lars have been expended in the construction of 
Western railroads, whose future is directly de- 
pendent on the crop. It failed in 1857 and 
1858. The consequence has been the prostra- 
tion of all kinds of trade and enterprise in the 
West. Real estate in some sections has fallen 
so enormously that a property valued at $1500 
has proved insufficient to satisfy a claim of 
$300. Merchants in a prosperous business 
have found themselves, with $10 of assets for 
every dollar of debt, obliged to suspend pay- 
ment. The railroads have been fearfully de- 
pressed. Such roads as the Michigan South- 
ern and Central, the Galena, and the Chicago 
and Rock Island have earned one-third less in 
1858 than they did in 1856. These roads, be- 
ing prudently and honestly managed, have been 
enabled to live through the hard times, and to 
pay their debts, but nothing more. Other 
roads, which it is unnecessary to name, have 
not only failed to pay profits to their owners, 
but have defaulted on their interest. Such has 
been the fruit of two short years’ crops in the 
West, supervening upon an improvident, reck- 
less, and corrupt railway administration. 

We are now entering upon a new year. It 
is a great thing to feel that we enter upon It 
under new and sound auspices. Grain of all 
kinds is at a minimum price. Flour, which 
two years ago sold at $10 a barrel, is now 1n 
the market at #5. Land which in 1856 was 
worth $50 an acre, is now hard of sale at $20. 
Railroad stocks which used to command $80 
@ 90 a share, are now dull at $40 @ $50. 
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And it must be remarked that all these articles 
are really worth more now than they were then. 
Land, for instance, is worth more from the fact 
that the area brought into the market is stead- 
ily diminishing. The inducements which for- 
merly led speculators to locate new lands and 
offer them for sale have ceased to exist. For 
some time to come no new lands will be placed 
in the market. The crisis has improved agri- 
cultural methods. The grain and flour of 1859 
will in all human probability be better of its 
kind than the product of any previous harvest. 
Cruel experience has compelled the farmers to 
bestow more care than usual on their fields. 
They have learned that it will not pay to pro- 
duce an inferior article where care, labor, and 
science can secure a superior one. It isso with 
the railroads. The crisis set all the companies 
to work to curtailexpenses. The consequence 
has been that roads which used to cost seventy- 
five per cent. of their gross receipts to work 
them are now successfully worked at fifty-five 
per cent. On the best ordered roads all the 
old leaks have been stopped. And a stop has 
been put to the construction of new roads. No 
one is tempted, after the experience of 1857, to 
invest money in the construction of new roads. 
The consequence of the revulsion is, in a word, 
the reorganization of the railway system, and a 
wholesome check to all the improvident and 
unsound schemes which contributed so largely 
to the crisis of 1857. 

The main question of the recovery of the 
West still depends on the crop. But even 
should it prove a poor one, the West will still 
do better than might have been expected, so 
largely have its expenditures been curtailed, 
so thoroughly has speculation been checked, 
and so completely has the necessity of economy 
and retrenchment been forced on corporations 
and individuals. 





THE VIRGINIANS. 


Ovr eolaborer, the Lounger, has so ably re- 
plied to the cavils which have from time to 
time been raised in rural papers against state- 
ments made in Mr. Thackeray’s new story ‘* The 
Virginians,” now appearing in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, that it has been unnecessary for this jour- 
nal to allude to the subject. 

At the same time, there may be readers of 
the Weekly who are unaware that the finest 
nevel in the English language is now appearing 
in the Magazine. Mr. Thackeray, whatever 
critics may say of him, is undoubtedly one of 
the most finished scholars and most admirable 
writers in the language. Comparisons between 
him and Mr. Dickens would be invidious. Both 
are so delightful that the idea of losing either 
is appalling. But it is due to truth to say that, 
in accurate appreciation of the habits and spirit 
of the last century, Mr. Thackeray is, so far as 
our reading goes, without a rival; while.in the 
delineation of human feeling and human pas- 
sion he is equal to the greatest masters of the 
art. 

If Thackeray's ‘‘ Virginians” had no other 
merit than the light the work sheds on the 
eharacter of General Wolfe, the conqueror of 
Quebee and of Louisbourg, it would deserve to 
be a standard work in every town and village 
library. But James Wolfe is only one of the 
eminent characters whom the great novelist de- 
picts in 2 true, and hence a new light. General 
Braddock, Mr. Benjamin Franklin, Dr. John- 
son, the soldiers, the statesmen, the wits of the 
age, are all depicted in ‘The Virginians” with 
a fidelity and a charm which have been hitherto 
unapproached. No one who has not read “The 
Virginians” can thoroughly appreciate the men 
who heralded the American Revolution. 

The day will come when ‘‘ The Virginians” 
will be an American standard work of reference. 
It is now appearing, at a cost which is really 
nominal, in the pages of Harper’s Magazine. 


——_—_————— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 





WE have received from a resident of Louisville, 
Kentucky (who of course gives his real name), a 
letter desiring us to print a vindication of the citi- 
zens of Hawesville from the charge of murdering 
the late Mr. Lowe. The vindication would occupy 
over a page of this journal, and we, therefore, can 
not find room for it. If the statements of fact con- 
tained in it are true, and they appear to be attest- 
ed by the most respectable men in the place, the 
original judgments formed on the affair must be 
somewhat modified. The vindication states : 


‘*The question naturally arises here, why it was that 
an unarmed citizen could, in such a community, be slain 
with apparent impunity. The reason of this is obvious 
te those acquainted with the character, life, and habits 
of the deceased in the community in which he lived, and 
a knowledge of these, it is believed, is important to be 
known to persons unacquainted with the facts to enable 
them to form a just and correct judgment, based upon 
those facts which p ded and ied his death. 
Since Mr. Lowe came to the county scarcely has a circuit 
court passed in the county in which his name did not 
stand on the docket for trial, under indictments found 
against him for shooting at some person, or for carrying 
upon his person concealed unlawful deadly weapons. The 
truth is, he was a habitual violator of law and a constant 
disturber of the peace and quietude of the community. 
Ilis daily walk was in utter disregard of the laws of the 
land, and his repeated habitual acts of violence and fre- 
q'ent attempts to shed blood and take life in this com- 
munity without cause or a sufficient provocation, made 











him an outlaw in the estimation of the community. He 
was a constant terror to peaceable and law-abiding citi- 
zens, not unfrequently endangering the lives of women 
and children who, perchance, happened to be upon the 
streets of Lewisport and Hawesyville during his residence 
in these places.” 

The names of ten persons are given whom Lowe 
is said to have assaulted with deadly weapons; 
and it is added that so great was the terror in- 
spired by this man that no constable could be 
found to arrest him, though ‘for many months la- 
dies had been afraid to pass or to let their children 
pass along the streets, lest they might become the 
victims of a random shot” fired by him. ‘“ Parents 
feared to send their children to school from the 
same cause.”’ ‘* Ilis violence and frequent use of 
guns and pistols .... destroyed, in a measure, the 
business and prosperity of Lewisport,” where he at 
one time resided; and ‘‘the trade of Hawesville 
has suffered greatly from the same cause.” 

We give. these statements in justice to the peo- 
ple of Hawesville, simply remarking that, if Lowe 
was the nuisance he is described to be, there ought 
to have been some more legitimate way of getting 
rid of.him than by shooting him at night in his 
cell. 


GRR. 


A POINT OF HONOR. 

In his recent letter to Mr. Thackeray Mr. Dick- 
ens, according to his own statement, gave his friend 
Mr. Yates some very bad advice. It seems that 
Mr. Yates had done Dickens a service of some kind, 
for which the novelist was deeply grateful; and 
upon the explosion of the Garrick Club difficulty 
Dickens took the part of Yates; but desiring, if 
possible, to accommodate the difference, wrote to 
Thackeray to know if nothing could be done, say- 
ing, if nothing could be done, that their letters had 
better be burned, undertaking, for his own part, to 
destroy Thackeray's reply, if Mr. Titmarsh would 
do him the same favor with his present communi- 
cation, 

It is a droll fact that nothing was done; and 
yet Mr. Dickens’s letter is published. 

But the particular point is this. Dickens says 
to Mr. Thackeray that, when Yates came to con- 
sult him, he said to that gentleman ‘‘that his ar- 
ticle was not, to be defended ; but I confirmed him 
in his opinion that it was not reasonably possible 
for him to set right what was amiss, on the receipt 
of a letter couched in the very strong terms you 
had employed.” 

But why not? If A has done a wrong to B, at 
which B is naturally angry, and calls him roughly 
to account, why should C, being called in as next 
friend, declare that A’s act was inexcusable, but 
because B was angry he need make no amends? 
Is it not perfectly clear that there can be no set- 
ting-off of an injury in an honest man’s mind? A, 
if he be a gentleman, will, if C is correct in saying 
that the offense is inexcusable, say to B, “‘ First of 
all, I have done you a wrong, for which I apolo- 
gize.” Then he may say, ‘‘ You have used rough 
language to me, which you must explain.” There- 
upon B says, “I was angry at the wrong you did. 
Having explained that, I say also that I am sorry.” 

Ilere are two distinct difficulties which, by this 
method of treatment, settle, instead of confusing, 
each other. 

Mr. Dickens was certainly wrong. 


TRE LOU 
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THE LOUNGER MAKES A BOW. 

Ir is many weeks since the Lounger has tried 
to find a place for his many correspondents who 
have been quietly hung upon the proof-reader’s 
hook like sweet birds in cages. This week he has 
resolved to let them all sing together with the oth- 
er birds of spring. So here goes. 





THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX. 

—Sve Browy, Allenton, tells us that lectures 
and lecturers have reached that town, and that 
she and her friends were especially delighted (as 
many a Lyceum has been this winter) with Dr. 
Holland's discourse upon ‘‘ American Social Life.” 
She says that she and her sister might ‘‘have been 
introduced to him after the lecture; but we were 
considerate girls, and did not like to swell the num- 
ber of ladies who waited to ‘shake hands’ with the 
delighted lecturer. If Dr. Holland had been a bach- 
elor— I’ve changed my mind; I won't finish that 
sentence.” 

She concludes her note by saying that the good 
sense of the lecture has already had an effect in the 
house of her father, where cheerfulness is no longer 
proscribed. 





—Ir seems that, after all, Thackeray was sound 
upon the maple-sugar question. OLD JEFFERSON 
writes indignantly : 

‘**A ‘Frontier Woman’ says that ‘Mr. Thackeray 
would have made no mistake at all had he written siri:p, 
instead of sugar.’ Mr. Thackeray was perfectly correct 
in his statement. The undersigned made, in the au- 
tumn of 1819, in ihe town of Rutland, Jefferson County, 
New York, from the sap ef about one hundred maple- 
trees, nearly two hundred pounds of good maple sugar. 
The spring following these same trees were equally pro- 
ductive with others not ‘ tapped’ in the fall.” 





—Mepicvs sends this little sketch of Dr. Garth,. 
because, he says, he infers that a correspondent of 
the Lounger’s intimates a doubt “whether one of 
the profession could originate such a thought” as 

** To die is but to land upon some silent shore." 


“Dr. Samuel Garth descended from a good family in 
Yorkshire, England, and obtained his degree of M.D. at 
Cambridge in 1692. He seems to have attained a high 
professional rank in the metropolis within a few years 
thereafter, and also among the élife in literature gained 
a high position by his talent and attainments. 

‘*His first published poem was the ‘ Dispensary,’ of 
which Dr. Johnson says: ‘It was on the side of charity, 
against the intrigues of interest, and of regular learning ; 
against licentious usurpation or medical authority; and 
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was, thérefore, favored by those who read and can judge 
of poetry.’ 

* Garth was a most esteemed member of the ‘ Kit-kat 
Club,’ and was one of Pope's earliest friends, intimate 
alike with Addison, Warton, Congreve, Steele, and oth- 
ers. 

“ The Doctor died previous to the year 1719, when Pope 
writes thus to a friend: ‘If ever there was a good Chris- 
tian, without knowing himself to be so, it was Dr. Garth.’ 

‘* Whether this disagreement in dates (with your cor- 
respondent) will make it improbable that Garth wrote 
the line quoted, or not, I must leave to others to decide." 





—Pexszno, Philadelphia, courteously differs 
from the Lounger’s reply to his Boston correspond- 
ent’s questions in the Letter-Box of February 12. 
Pensero thinks every question can be answered. 
The Lounger is not persuaded. It is true that the 
brain has been dissected, and that the absence or 
exaggeration of certain organs produces the phe- 
nomena called Idiocy; but the essence of the 
mind, of life, of the divine method, is entirely un- 
known. The functions of the body, and the prox- 
imate causes of disease and death may be scruti- 
nized and classified, but what is the secret of life? 
To explain the operation of certain material or- 
gans is not to answer any question about the real 
difficulty, You do not tell what beauty is when 
you have described a sunset, or a rose, or the face 
of alovely woman. It is the rosiness of the rose 
that we want explained; and that longing is the 
divine allurement that draws the mind on eter- 
nally. 





—From some verses called ‘‘Mast- Heap 
Views,” written upon passing St. Helena, and 
dropped in the Lounger’s box, he finds these lines 
to Napoleon: 

‘*Immortal Chief! on history's future page 

Thy name shall stand the wonder of each age; 
Thy vast achievements and thy virtues, too, 
Have only lately had historian true.” 
By ‘‘historian true,” the Lounger understood the 
poet to refer to Mr. Abbott. But his surmise be- 
came certainty upon encountering this couplet: 

“E'en Walter Scott, immortal though his fame, 

Sought British favor through Napoleon's shame; 
But now the Hero's virtues brightly gleam, 
And Abbott's truths his very faults redeem." 





—Firrn AvEenve asks: 

** Can you tell me who that King was, who, for reasons 
of state policy, although a hale and hearty old fellow, 
for seven years played the invalid, confining himself 
constantly to bed? It is true, meantime, he drank great 
goblets of ale and devoured great rounds of beef, and oc- 
casionally by night stole out and rode on a furious beast, 
yet, notwithstanding that, he persisted in proclaiming 
himself a helpless, sick man." 

Firtnu AveENve confesses that her ‘‘ideas are 
misty.” Does she not mean, then, the old Pope 
who feigned extreme illness and infirmity (Hilde- 
brand, was it not ?) in order that he might be elect- 
ed, and the moment he was so, threw away his 
crutch and began to govern, a hale, hearty man? 
There is a fine picture of the scene in the Luxem- 
bourg in Paris. 





—Convivium, Kingston, New Hampshire, wish- 
es to know, for himself and friends, what are the 
mental and physical effects of opium, and also 
hasheesh. The answer is given at length and with 
picturesque power in De Quincey’s ‘‘ Confessions 
of an Opium-Eater,” and in Ludlow’s “‘ The Hash- 
eesh-Eater.” Let C. and his friends procure both 
those books—the former published by Ticknor & 
Fields, the latter by the Harpers—and they will 
be satisfied. 





—Beavu Do.pury, Milton, North Carolina, de- 
sires some recipe for ennui, when all authors ex- 
cept Byron tire, and there is a general listlessness. 
The best thing to do is to throw Byron into the 
fire, walk four miles at high speed, and remember 
that a man has not time enough to vapor. But if 
the ennui is the result of coldness in the lady of 
his love, as he declares, can he not sing old George 
Withers at her? 

“Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Pine because a woman's fair? 
* . *. * 


If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 





—J. E. H. takes the Lounger severely to task 
for answering the question about the epigram at- 
tributed to 2. Bulwer Lytton, as if he were ignorant 
of the great novelist’s name, whom ‘I have been 
reading for ‘ever so many’ years, and admiring 
him the more I read.” In regard to the epigram 
itself he says: 

“TI may be wrong, but the more I think of it the more 
I doubt their ascribed authorship to E. Bulwer Lytton, 
I do not pretend to be accurate, but by circumstances I 
am enabled to fix the time when I first read them as near- 
ly, if not quite, twenty years ago, and they were then 
given as having been picked out of some publication of 
the Spectator era. True, this does not prove that Sir E. 
B. Lytton was not the author, but it certainly smacks of 
earlicr times and an older head than twenty years ago, 
and a head aged twenty-two, or thereabouts." 

The Lounger begs J. B. H. to wait a little, and 
he will hear all about that epigram. 

—aA Poet in Eastport, Maine, sings Cider. But 
the song is very shaky, as if he breathed through 
“the wretched straw” which may have served for 
tasting the cheery liquor. Bfft the last stanza is 
the latest from Maine: 

‘* We grow stronger, and wax wider, 
As we quaff golden cider.” 





—Asmoprvus, New Orleans, desires to take this 
method of correcting the universal popular fallacy 
which makes the heart the seat of the passions and 
affections, by metaphorically speaking of ‘‘a geod 
heart,” ‘‘ a bad heart,” etc. 

“.... For it has long since been demonstrated that 
the human heart has less feeling, less nerves, and less 
nervous sensibility than any other organ, and, withal, is 
the toughest viscus in the whole range of human myol- 
ogy. And well for the perpetuity of the human race it 
isso; for there is not a man, or even a woman, now liv- 
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ing that would not otherwise have long ago died of a 
broken heart in reality—sixty or seventy sound knocks 
against the ribs every minute, in one of its tender, soft, 
and ‘melting moods,’ would dissolve its organization. 
But, as we have seen, the heart is made of sterner stuff, 
and endowed only with the purely mechanical function 
of giving impulse to the red blood circulation; which 
was wholly unknown to the ancients, and hence this 
powerful, mysterious, self-moving organ was regarded 
by them as the seat and source of all our affections and 
passions."* 


Our philosopher closes with a grave inquiry : 
“Which of the two is the more detrimental to the 


progress ef civilization and good morals—the duelist or 
the elenderecr ?" 





—Ta.sor sends the Lounger a translation of 
Heine’s Lore-Lei: 

‘*Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten.” It is 
faithfully done, but it is not equal to the occasion. 
The best translation the Lounger has ever seen 
was made by C. P. Cranch, the painter, now in 
Rome. It is printed in Mr. Curtis’s Lotus-Kating, 
and the Lounger quotes it here as a remarkably 
fine specimen of translation: 


“I know not what it presages, 
This heart with sadness fraught: 

*Tis a tale of the olden ages 
That will not from my thought. 


“The air grows cool and darkles, 
The Rhine flows calmly on, 
The mountain summit sparkles 

In the light of the setting sun, 


“There sits in soft reclining 
A maiden wondrous fair, 
With golden raiment shining, 
And combing her golden hair. 


“With a comb of gold she combs it, 
And combing, low singeth she, 
A song of a strange, sweet sadness, 
A wonderful melody. 


“The sailor shudders as o'er him 
The strain comes floating by,' 
He sees not the cliff before him, 
He only looks on high. 


“*Ah! round him the dark waves flinging 
Their arms, draw him slowly down! 
And this with her wild sweet singing 
The Lore Lei has done.” 





—E. T. §., Trenton, Grundy County, Missouri, 
if he will take the sincerest advice of the Lounger 
—which he solicits—will try no longer, however 
great his ambition; but will believe, instantly and 
forever, that his “‘ efforts are” not ** worthy of the 
types’ impression.” 





—D. UNDERHEAD is informed that Prescott, the 
historian, was born in Salem, and not in Boston. 


—SvcBSCRIBER, Sparta, Georgia, writes: 





*“*An American writer has remarked, in a sketch of the 
life of Julius Cesar, that ‘he could at the same time 
employ his ear to listen, his eye to read, his hand te 
write, and his mind to dictate." If my memory serves 
me, this was attributed by Gibbon to the Emperor Julian, 
usually called the ‘Apostate. Was the remark true ef 
both, or neither? If either, which ?" 

It was Julian, the apostate, of whom Gibbon 
says: ‘‘He possessed such flexibility of thought 
and such firmness of attention that he could em- 
ploy his hand to write, his ear to listen, and his 
voice to dictate; and pursue at once three several 
trains of ideas without hesitation and without er- 


” 


ror. 





—Desy desires ‘‘to contribute my might to 
your department.’’ The judgment of the Lounger 
insists that might be declined. 





‘*Mn. Lounernr,—As there are at least tea Pike coun- 
ties in as many different States, in Uncle Sam's vasé de- 
main, ean't you prevail upon ‘ Poore Jenkins’ te add the 
name of the Statr to the county when he speaks ef the 
* Pike County’ belles? 

“A SENSITIVE RESIDENT OF ONE OF THE 
Countizs Pixn." 


Poore Jenkins will govern himself aceordingly. 





—C.C. D., Detroit, Michigan, who finds that 
“the world is wearisome,” and that she is 
‘‘weary,” revives a little when she speaks of her 
city : 

‘Indeed we are a splendid people, and a thriving 
place, with the usual complement of gossip and scandal 
in high life, and our ‘ Philharmonic Society,’ with its 
able conductor and singer, and its several accomplished 
private prima donnas, the two particular stars—the one 
with her full, clear, rich-flowing voice and queenly pres- 
ence; the other, small, gentle, spring-like in style," etc., 
etc., etc. 

—PENSERO, Philadelphia, differs from the Loun- 
ger’s view-of the possibility of finally and satisfac- 
torily answering any question about the mind, or 
the relation of soul and body. It is useless to car- 
ry on a discussion here. But Pensero will observe 
that, after all, he speaks only of phenomena, not of 
the essence. The Lounger thanks him cordially 
for his courtesy. 

—A Svescriner, King George County, Vir- 
ginia, sends a little letter of a little girl upon her 
little brother's death. But it would be of very lit- 
tle interest to the great public. 





—E. P., Conneautville, Pennsylvania, has writ- 
ten a new song of the Bucket that hung in the 
Well—* the old oaken bucket, the moss-covered 
bucket” which the late Samuel Woodworth sang, 
and the popular heart echoes and repeats. The 
new song is intrusted to the Lounger’s discretion. 
The public shall have one sip from it, and only 
one: 


“ Sad it is old objects to greet, 
When by Time and Decay they seem to have fell: 
Hard is it then to recognize what we meet— 
Here is the bucket that once hung in the well.” 


It does not seem to the Lounger equal to Weod- 
worth’s. 
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THE WRECK OF THE “DROMA- 
HAIR.” 


WE illustrate herewith one of the most terrible 
scenes of shipwreck ever recorded. The ship Dro- 
mahair, bound from Quebec to Greenock, and laden 
with timber, experienced a succession of heavy west 
and northwest gales until December 26; while ly- 
ing-to in a tremendous gale was boarded by a sea 
which swept the decks of every thing es, bul- 
warks, rails, stancheons, wheel, with the man, and 
sprung a leak; kept pumps going, and got her free, 
but the gale continuing, she filled again, and be- 
came perfectly unmanageable, every sail set hay- 
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WRECK OF THE *DROMAHAIR’—SEEING THE STEAMER. 


ing been blown from the yards; was in this situa- 
tion for twenty-one days, and subsisted for four- 
teen days on half a biscuit per day, and what wa- 
ter they could catch running down the masts ; the 


| other seven days they lived on small strips of salt 


pork only. During these twenty-one days three 
of the crew died from exhaustion aud starvation, 
and two others died after being seen by Captain 
Caulkins, of the Centurion, 

The mate of the Dromahair, Mr. John Elliott, 
has published an account of the shipwreck, from 
which we make the following extracts : 

** About five o'clock on Sunday morning, the 19th of 
December, the tle bark shipped a tremendous sea, 
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RESCUE OF THE PASSENGERS BY THE 





which carried away the port, bulwarks, and stancheons, 
split the covering board, carried away the cook-house, 
tore the life-boat from the deck, where it had been lash- 
ed; carried away the companion and the steerage-wheel. 
Mr. George M‘Intosh, the pilot at the wheel, was struck 
by the mountain billow—~ 


“ * Dashed from the helm, and plunged headlong in the main.’ 


“ The little boat hanging at the starboard davits was 
also swept away, with a large portion of the standing and 
Nearly all the <ai’s were at this time 
blown from the yards. At the time the wave struck all 
the men were at the pumps. They jumped for their 
lives, and when the water cleared off they found them- 
selves jammed into corners about the deck. One man 
was high up in the rigging. The waves swept as high 


running rigging. 











as the maintop. The water ran into the cabin, stove 
the bulk-heads, and flowed into the bread-room, destroy- 
ing nearly all the bread in it. They had only one bar- 
rel of bread left after this calamity, it happened to be 
stowed away in a spare locker. The cabin stairs were 
carried away, and every thing torn up that impeded the 
course of the maddened waves. Sea after sea swept over 
the laboring ship, the men seeking merely to cling to 
her, knowing that, as she was loaded with lumber, she 
could not go down. Whenever they could they worked 
at the pumps, trying to keep down the water as much 
as possible. 

“ All day Sunday the storm continued, but not quite 
s0 violently. About eight o'clock Sunday night the 
pumps were utterly disabled by a sea. Then the storm 
began to moderate, but the water gained on us. 








“* CENTURION.” 














DESTRUCTION OF 


** At one o'clock on Monday morning there were thir- 
teen feet of water in the vessel. Seeing there was no 
hope but in the pump, we commenced to repair it, and 
as the wind had somewhat abated, we got it to work and 
the ship free from water by noon of Monday. We clear- 
ed away the wreck as much as possible, and tried to 
some canvas on her to steady her. We made a tiller, 
and got her so we could work her pretty well; but at 
eight o'clock Monday night there arose a tremendous 
gale—a wind even more furious than we had heretofore 
had—dashing the sea over the ship fore and aft. The 
storm was 80 violent we could not remain at the pumps. 
The wind continued to blow all night fearfully. 

“*The waves were mountains high and steep.’ 

“At six o'clock Tuesday morning the water was up 
‘over the cabin floor. We were all obliged to go into the 
cabin to save ourselves from being washed overboard, as 
the bulwarks had been torn away. But as sea after sea 
swept over us and filled the cabin, we were compelled to 
run from it and get into a small forecastle-house on deck, 
built in with the rise of the keep, about three feet above 
the deck. 











“When the Dromahair was used as a passenger ship 
this house was used as a second cabin. When we were 
forced to leave the cabin we got thirty or forty pounds of 
bread, put it into a bag, and took it along with us to the 
little deck-house. We had no water, and no other food 
except some salt meat which we got afterward. The 
storm continued, and we remained in the house for a few 
days; then the bulk-heads of it were knocked down and 
the water got free access to it, passing through it at ev- 
ery lurch of the vessel. The bark was now completely 
water-logged, and would have sunk had she not been 
loaded with lumber. The storm struck us on the 18th 
of December, and we remained in this condition till the 
th of January. On the 22d or 23d of December a steam- 
er passed within two or three miles of us; she was stand- 
ing to the southward; appeared to be propelled by a 
screw. She could see us, but made no sign whatever to 
us. We lived on half a biscuita day. A barrel of salt 
beef and a barrel of salt pork were under the hatches, 
and after the storm somewhat abated we could get at 
them by watching our chances between the scas. This 
was all the food we had.. We had no water except what 
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we caught when it rained: there were several litth 
showers—one almost every day; we could just get a 
mouthful of water, not enough to at all satisfy our burn- 
ing thirst. We got it by putting our mouths to the 
masts and licking off the water as it trickled down them. 
Our sufferings were most intense. The salt meat, eaten 
raw, created a fever and inflammation in the bowels, 
causing a burning thirst. 

**About the 25th of December one of the men, John 
M‘Innis, began to show symptoms of insanity. He had 
drank salt water, and its effects could be seen upon him. 
Ile died on the 3lst of December, and was buried, or 
thrown overboard, on the Ist of January. 

“Henry Frost had become deranged previous to the 
death of M‘Innis, and on the 2d of January he jumped 
overboard, not knowing what he was doing; though in 
the sea he at first clung to the side of the ship; two men 
laid hold of his hands to haul him in, but he finally broke 
from them and was drowned. 

“On Tuesday, the 3d of January, the boy, James 
M‘Grail (aged about 
eabin and drowned there, 


seventeen), was washed into the 
The rest of us lived on as 











YORK, BY A LANDSLIDE.—[See next Pace.] 


best we could, The biscuit gave out on the 8d of Jan- 
uary, and after that we had nothing to eat but raw salt 
meat. 

“On Saturday, the 8th of January, John Murray and 
Samuel Cochran died, after having been crazy for some 
time. We buried them on Sunday morning, the 9th, 
just before being taken off the wreck, 

* To satisfy our thirst we tore up the deck to get at a 
cask of fresh water which had been left there, but great 
was our disappointment when, after two days’ labor in 
getting to it, we found it with the bung out, and filled 
with salt water, We saw no vessel except the steamship 
before alluded to, and a craft of some kind that passed 
near us during a dark night—she could not see us; we 
only saw her lights—until Sunday, the 9th of January, 
about noon, the ship Centurion, Captain Caulkins, from 
Glasgow to New York, came alongside and picked us 
up. It was blowing hard, as it had been during all the 
time of our wreck, and a high sea was running. The 
mate of the Centurion, with a crew, came alongside in a 
boat, removed us into it, and carried us on board the 


ship. This was no easy task, as most of us were unable 
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to stand, and had to be raised into the vessel while a 
heavy sea was running. Captain John Hutchison, the 
narrator (mate, John Elijott), and Hector M*Naughton 
were the only members of the crew who could stand 
when rescued by the Centurion. The other men saved 
were William Henderson, Hector Monroe, Dougald Camp- 
bell, and James Henderson; making seven saved and six 
lost.” 





DESTRUCTION OF ST. PETER'’S 
COLLEGE BY A LANDSLIDE. 


Aut who are familiar with the city of Troy 
know Mount Ida, the beautiful but treacherous 
hilllying to the westward of the town. Since the 
year 1845 the Trojans have been timid respecting 

* these landslides —the one occurring in that year 
having left such terrible marks that, to this day, 
Troy is looked upon somewhat in the same light 
as the villages standing at the foot of Vesuvius, 
In the slide of 1845 a mass of the mountain, many 
thousand tons in weight, gave way with a most 
terrible crash. In a moment streets, houses, and 
human beings were covered. Men and women 
were overtaken flying. Many were smothered in 
their beds. The slide oceurred early in the morn- 
ing. ‘The whole city was engaged exhuming the 
dead and rescuing the living. One woman was 
found dead in bed with two children in her arms, 
Another was bent over a stove, half consumed. A 
man had been sawing wood; the avalanche over- 
took him before he could drop the saw, which fell 
under him, and in his struggles the instrument cut 
him nearly in two. Many other equally terrible 
incidents were connected with it; and under the 
circumstances, it will create no astonishment that 
the old fear has been somewhat awakened by the 
late oceurrence. 

St. Peter’s College was dedicated on September 
19, 1858, by Bishop M‘Cluskey, and was intended 
as one of the handsomest Catholic establishments 
in the country. Up to this time $25,000 have 
been expended on it. It was 200 feet in length, 
and would have been five stories in height. It is 
situated on a flat surface, about four acres in ex- 
tent, lying within thirty feet of the slope of the 
hill, and was reached by a broad flight of steps. 

The slide occurred on the morning of March 18, 
an immense mass of the liill moving gradually 
down until it reached the rear wall of the college; 
here, for a moment, it seemed to pause, but only 
to gain a new impetus by the accession of a larger 
avalanche. Through the walls it burst, with a 
noise that was heard for miles, carrying away the 
heavy walls and timber like so much paper. The 
coliege is a total wreck; so much so, that it has 
been officially announced that a transfer of the site 
is to take place to Mount St. Vincent, on the south 
bank of the Poestenkill Creek. It is a matter of 
some astonishment to those who are familiar with 
the terrible effects of these slides, how it ever hap- 
pened that St. Peter’s College was thus located. 
The hill is now in a very dangerous state; and 
many of the occupants of the houses in the western 
part of the city are removing to places of greater 
safety. 


—————— —= 


ARRIVAL OF THE NEAPOLITAN 
EXILES IN IRELAND. 
Wr gave, in our last number, an account of the 


arrival of the famous Neapolitan exiles, in Ireland. 
It will be remembered that in the ecstasy of their 








joy, many of them fell on their knees, on landing, ° 


aud kissed the earth. We give, on the preceding 
page, an engraving of the touching scene, from a 
sketch by an eye-witness, 

One of the most illustrious of those exiles, Duke 
Castromediano, has published a brief account of 
their sufferings, from which we make the following 
thrilling extracts: 


**One beautiful day in February, 1852, the fifty men- 
flened above were eollected from the prisons of Ischia, 
Proeida, and Nisida, and suddenly taken in a steamer in 
hot haste, and having been confined for one night in the 
arsenal at Naples, with irons on their hands and feet, 
they were thrown with the same chains into the stifling 
dens of Monte Fusco. Among the fifty who are here at 
present were the illustrious Baron Carlo Poerio, the Hon. 
Guiseppe Pica, Vi Dono Steph Mollica, Cesa- 
re Braico, Nicolo Schiavoni, Nicolo Palermo, and myself. 

*Oh, how the memory of that spot where my groans 
were lavished fills me with terror, and yet haunts my 
dreams with unspeakable horror! It still poisons my 
jey, even in the first enjoyment of my liberty. It is not 
alone the dread of Monte Fusco, with its criminals, with 
its dripping walls, its dark cells, its broken windows, 
stanchly set with bars, through which, day and night, 
the freezing wind penetrated, that I abhor and detest, 
with its horrible isolation, separated from all human in- 
tercourse and affeétion. I there soon was deprived of 
health and arrived at premature old age, which grief 
brought upon me. We slept many nights at Monte Fus- 
co, lying on the bare earth, our chains at our sides; we 
were dressed as malefactors, deprived of books and even 

materials to write to our friends. 

** Monte Fusco was for ages the place where most fear- 
ful bandits of the kingdom were congregated, which they 
only left for the gibbet. The horror of these accursed 
walls so worked upon the spirit, and so filled with re- 
pugnance, and moved the sense of humanity of the 
country, that at length, some time before 1848, by a de- 
cree of the Provincia! Council of the Principato Ultra, 
that fearful dungeon was suppressed. There we were de- 
prived of every thing, even of the human voice, which no 
longer cheered our ears, for even the very sbirri were 
strictly ordered not to address a word to us, and any one 
of them who evinced a merciful disposition or kindness 
to us was visited with dreadful penalties. They were 
tried by martial law and were flogged. The reverend 
parish priest, Campi, in the solemn performance of the 
duties of his sacred caliing, secing some of us through 
the grating gave us his blessing, and instantly they seized 
him aad sent him to a distant district, and to this hour 
he is watehed and persecuted. A nightingale, as if on a 
mission from Nature, apparently feeling for our sorrows 
and solitude, used to come to the boughs of a mulberry- 
tree, and with his plaintive song he expressed our griefs, 
so that he became our friend, the friend of our very 
hearts; we used to throng to the prison bars to listen to 
and treasure his loving plaint. Ah, fond fool, he with 
his tender ditty awakened suspicions among the police 
that we had communication with the outer world—a 
blessing, indeed, which they trusted had ended for us, 





They shouted with their voices, and hurled sticks, but 
in the evenings the little nightingale came again and 
again with his song of solace to us, and his sympathy for 
patriotism brought his doom—he was shot! Whoever 
was taken to the hospital for medical relief was placed 
in a filthy bed, a chain which was riveted to his foot 
was bolted to the floor, which almost fixed the unfortu- 
nate patient in a continually unchanged position ; death 
alone freed them from this almost unheard-of martyrdom. 
Mollica, one of my most distinguished companions, re- 
ceived a reprieve from this accursed enchainment, when 
he was attacked with typhus fever, but the benign con- 
cession of to-day was abridged on the morrow. Oh, 
crime and horror! Another dispatch said, ‘If Mollica 
is dead, it is well; if not, replace the fetters.* The order 
was obeyed and enforced, even whilemy unhappy friend, 
with a priest at his side, was recommending his soul to 
God. 

“ After a time it was allowed to us to sce our families, 
but under such conditions that we had reason to regret 
the concession, for they made it a violence and wrong to 
our affections. The time allowed for their visits was ex- 
tremely short. The mode in which the interviews were 
ordered was this: there were two rooms opposite each 
other, and six paces apart, at the grating of which, and 
so separated, the father saw his son, the husband his wife. 
The soldiers, gens d'armes, turnkeys, and agents of 
the police were present at the touching scene, and listen- 
ed to the words and sacred sighs of these bereaved fami- 
lies. They were hemmed in by these repulsive and say- 
age men, who stopped their discourse at pleasure, and as 
they could not follow the familiar intercourse, they would 
command them to speak on common topics. A case not 
common in theze places bears testimony to my words; 
the following is the scene: The mother of the young 
Stagliano came from the extreme of Calabria to visit her 
son. The hour established by rule for such interviews 
was almost passed, and they had time only to interchange 
a few words, when it was intimated to the unhappy mo- 
ther that she should leave. She had not the heart to 
part from her child, but force was employed. The af- 
flicted mother prayed that at least as amends for her bit- 
ter disappointment, she might be allowed to touch with 
her finger the hand of her child; and to pass it through 
the grating, she had bared her arm, and instantly the 
agents of the police cried out that it was treachery, and 
both mother and son were seized and dragged asunder 
from each other's longing gaze, although if her arm 
were extended there would still remain several feet of 
space before she could reach him. They adopted every 
expedient to sever the ties of blood. 

“ Hear the ignorance and infamy of our cruel Govern- 
ment, The decree of the 27th December condemned to 
exile 91 individuals, and why are we not all here? Pi 
ronti was broken down in strength, and bis limbs so par- 
alyzed that he can only walk with a crutch. The very 
persons who were placing him on board the Stromboli 
were so moved at his condition that, at their own peril, 
they carried him back to shore. Lamberti, for a long 
time, was confined to the hospital, and completely shat- 
tered in health. Romeo is over 80 years of age, and de- 
crepit. Nisco is gone to Germany, and seven are confined 
in obscure prisons. Fourteen are dead, and among them 
some 60 far back as 1550. Thus, the grazia of the King, 
not satisfied with perpetuating injustice to the living, 
wreaks wrong upon the memory of the dead by including 
their names in this decree.” 








LITERARY. 


Many readers will recall with pleasure the Poly- 
nesian Researches of Rey. Mr. Ellis—a book of 
extraordinary and deserved popularity in former 
years. It is a great pleasure to welcome a new 
work from him, and his last is now before us. 
Turee Vistrs To MApAGAscaR, published by 
Harper & Brothers, is a fine octavo volume, with 
illustrations whose accuracy may be relied on, 
since they are from photographic pictures. Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. Cameron first visited Madagascar in 
1853, on a friendly mission to ascertain the condi- 
tion ef the people and the views of the Govern- 
ment on the subject of intercourse with Christian 
nations. They proceeded by steamer to Mauritius, 
and, after a stay there of some weeks, passed over 
to Tamatave, on the island of Madagascar, in an 
old schooner with a rum-drinking captain and crew, 
and a gale of wind to make matters more uncom- 
fortable. The reception which they met from the 
inhabitants was kind; but there was a decree of 
non-intercourse with Mauritius, on account of for- 
mer wrongs, 2nd the explorers were not allowed to 
go up to the capital, some days’ journey in the in- 
terior. They returned to Mauritius, and an ar- 
rangement was effected by which the fifteen thou- 
sand dollars damages claimed by the Queen of 
Madagascar was paid by Mauritius merchants; the 
decree was withdrawn, and Mr. Ellis was enabled 
to visit the country and remain there for some time, 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with the people 
and their institutions. The work is not second 
even to Livingstone in novelty and interest. It 
opens a field of remarkable richness, and we imag- 
ine that Madagascar will be as great a subject of 
wonder hereafter as Japan. The magnitude of the 
island surprises those who have not considered it. 
Mr. Ellis says it equals all of Great Britain and 
Ireland! It is fruitful and luxuriant. The in- 
habitants are not savages, but are, in fact, far ad- 
vanced in civilization, and, although uneducated, 
are intelligent, and not to be despised. The Queen 
is violently opposed to Christians, while the Prince 
Royal is a Christian. Portraits of the Prince and 
Princess, which Mr. Ellis took with photographic 
instruments, show us a fine-looking man in full 
uniform, and on his arm a dark but not disagree- 
able-looking lady. There is a princess, an adopt- 
ed daughter of this one, whose face is not far from 
pretty, though strongly Malay in cast. 

The volume will be found one of the most re- 
markable and attractive books of travel which this 
age of such books has produced. 

Tur Ways AND MEANs or Payment, by Ste- 
phen Colwell, published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
is a learned and readable treatise on the use of 
money in commerce. We do not think the second 
title of the book, ‘‘ A Full Analysis of the Credit 
System,” is precisely descriptive of the work, which 
contains a critical history of the growth of that 
system, and of the aids to commercial transactions 
which have been invented in different periods and 
nations. It demands a more extensive notice than 
our limits permit, and we can but hint at its con- 
tents. Taking up the 13th chapter, we find a his- 
tory of the Bank of Venice, founded in 1171, and 





its growth and changes from that time, Chapter 





14 gives us the Bank of Genoa; Chapter 15, most 
attractive to American merchants, yet by no means 
most valuable, gives us the origin, rise, and prog- 
ress of the Bank of England ; and other chapters 
discuss the introduction of various forms of ex- 
change and paper into the commerce of the world. 
The value of gold and silver, the changes in their 
value, their place in trade, and their relative posi- 
tion in commerce, form a considerable portion of 
the treatise ; which is, on the whole, an important 
addition to the library of every merchant and po- 
litical economist. 

Jewett & Co., of Boston, send us Tue Lirr oF 
Joun H. W. HAwkrns, the great temperance re- 
former, compiled by his son. 

From Thatcher & Hutchinson we have Matri- 
MONIAL BROKERAGE, a volume of New York in- 
iquity ; and Sympois oF THE CAPITAL, a volume 
of New York civilization. 

TRESSILLIAN AND HIS Frrenps is Dr. Shelton 
Mackenzie’s new book, from Lippincott & Co. It 
is a collection of brilliant tales, readable any where 
and every where, many of which indicate the pol- 
ished scholarship of their well-known author. In 
passing, let us beg Dr. Mackenzie not to think 
that there are two holy sepulchres shown at Jeru- 
salem. It is but a trifling remark that he makes 
on one page about it; but we don’t like to have a 
false impression given on a subject of so much re- 
ligious historic interest. 

Alice Carey’s Pictures or Country Lire, from 
Derby & Jackson, are delicate and judicious pic- 
tures. What else could they be? 

Rudd & Carleton publish Eric, or LitrLe by 
Litter, a tale of English school life; and Sourn- 
WOLD, a novel by a New York lady. 

Tue SurGeon’s DaucutTer, CastLe DANGER- 
ovs, and a Glossary. These form the last volumes 
of Ticknor & Fields’s HousEHOLD WAVERLEY, now 
complete; and we congratulate the publishers and 
the public on the edition. We shall take an op- 
portunity to refer to the entire edition more at 
length hereafter, contenting ourselves now with 
reminding readers of the abundant praise we have 
given it during the two years of its publication. 

We have had lying on our table for some time a 
new volume from the press of James Challen & 
Sons, Philadelphia, PALEsTINE, Past AND Pres- 
ENT, by Rev. Henry S. Osborn. The volume is 
a wonder of typography, exquisitely gotten up and 
printed. The illustrations are good, «nd the ap- 
pearance of the book attractive. Professor Osborn 
entered the Holy Land at Beirut, and this work is 
an outline of his journeying to and around Jerusa- 
lem. He does not profess to make discoveries, but 
gathers facts here and there, which his learning 
enabled him to use in illustrating Bible history, 
so that we welcome the result of his travels as a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of modern 
and ancient Palestine. Every traveler who visits 
the sacred soil brings away some fact which tends 
to the confirmation of the Christian faith. Our 
author is, perhaps, more than usually successful 
in this respect. His work is not to be compared 
or contrasted with Dr. Thomson’s LAND AND THE 
Book, for it is of a different class and kind. The 
one gives the result of a lifetime passed in compar- 
ing the land with the record of its ancient history ; 
the other gives us the observations of the passing 
traveler, impressed at every step with the truth 
of the narrative which is his guide. The work 
abounds in evidences of the extensive familiarity 
of the author with Oriental literature and history. 
He writes freely, frankly, and without fear. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


GOLD FROM PIKE’S PEAK, 

Mr. Witttam S. Watsun, fresh from Denver City, has 
brought to Leavenworth $400 worth of gold dust, which 
he dug in twenty days with indifferent tools. Mr. Sam- 
uel Curtis, who left February 16, tells the editor of the 
Olmha Republican that a miner, with rockers, will make 
from five to eight dollars a day during the summer, and 
from eight to twenty dollars where water can be obtain- 
ed from sluices. The best diggings are on Cherry Creek, 
Dry Creek, Platte River, and Vasques Fork. "Shot gold 
has been found on San Vrain’s Fork. The old Califor- 
nians at the mines are satisfied with their prospects, and 
all feel confident that great discoveries will be made in 
the mountains. 

A NATIVE AFRICAN IN SAVANNAH, 

We read in the Savannah News; “Some of our citizens 
were rather taken aback on Saturday by the appearance 
in our streets of a bona fide live African, who occupied a 
seat in the buggy of his owner, Mr. C. A. L. Lamar, and 
seemed equally delighted with the ride and the attention 
which he attracted. Our citizens were prepared to see 
a savage creature, but little raised in intelligence above 
the brute, and without a solitary feeling of personal at- 
tachment or sense of duty. Judge, then, of their surprise 
when they saw in the person of this distinguished stran- 
ger a bright, intelligent-looking boy, somewhat abashed 
in the presence of so many people, but courteous and re- 
spectful, taking off his hat with true African politeness 
when replying to any thing said to him, and repeating 
many things with wonderful accuracy when bidden to do 
so. He seemed much attached to ‘ Mass’ Charlie," as he 
called his owner. He was introduced to many of our cit- 
izens, among others Mr. Collector Boston, to whom hoe 
pulled off his hat in a most accomplished manner."’ 


SALE OF BARTON KEY’S EFFECTS, 
The administrator's sale of the furniture and h 


hola 


curtained and glazed windows, must have been the mar- 
vel and delight of the children for whom it was procured. 


COLLISION ON THE OHIO, 


A collision occurred on the Ohio River on Sunday 
night, between the steamers Nat Helmes and David Gib. 
son, by which a shocking loss of life was occasioned 
The Nat Holmes was bound from Pittsburgh to St, Louis. 
with one hundred and fifty passengers, principally emi. 
grants for Pike's Peak, and the David Gibson was 
bound from New Orleans to Cincinnati, with but few 
ano. They came in collision opposite Aurora 

ndiana, and both boats immediately sunk. At least fi. 
teen or twenty persons are supposed to have lost their 
lives, and one account puts the number still higher, 


NO MORE POLITICAL PREACHING IN CONNEC- 
TICUT, 

A correspondent of the Hartford Times says a singular 
scene happened in the Baptist Church in Pleasant Val- 
ley, Connecticut, on Sunday, the 27th ult. A preacher 
probably one of * the three thousand,” from a neighbor- 
ing town was occtipying the pulpit. After announcing 
his text, he had not gone far when he said to the au. 
dience, “I have been instructed not to preach any thing 
of abolitionism or republicanism ; but I must serve my 
Master, and I—”" At this juncture one of the deacons 
rose and said, *‘ Hold on! It's my impression you have 
said enough. Meeting is out.'"* The audience rose sim- 
ultaneously and went out. The minister sat down, and 
the deacon went to the pulpit and said to him, “If you 
want to preach politics I have no objection, and “my 
house is at your service; but this church is not the 
proper place, and it can not be permitted. If you desire 
to give a political sermon or speech, you can do so at ny 
house, or any other place, and I will warrant a good au- 
dience, and you shall have fair play and not be hurt. 

Sut you must not attempt it here.” There wasno more 
preaching in that church that afternoon. 
A MEDIUM ENTRAPPED, 

Miss Vincent, a trance medium, had been astonishing 
the people of Sandusky for some time with her oracular 
demonstrations, but her glory was recently nipped in the 
bud by the simultaneous production of several lights by 
the audience, revealing her with a horn to her mouth, in 
the act of delivering a communication. The following is 
from the official statement sworn to by those who wit- 
nessed the exposure: 

‘« After sitting some time in the dark the horns com- 
menced vibrating on the table, ascended the wall, went 
along the ceiling, came down and went round touching 
manyin the circle; after which a sound, as if of a mighty 
rushing wind, came from the horn, with sundry hard 
knocks on the table, when a voice preceeding from the 
horn, purporting to be that of a person who died four 
thousand yeats ago, proceeded to instruct the circle, by 
blowing them up and telling them that some of their 
minds were far too groveling, and not angelic enough to 
be members of any circle, and requested them to ask for 
the information that he (the spirit of the horn) received 
from his teacher in the sphere that he was in. An agree- 
ment had been made by three members of the circle that, 
when a certain question was asked, the light should be 
struck while the answer was given. _ The question was, 
* Was Jesus Christ a legitimate or an illegitimate child? 
The horn answered, ‘He was a legitimate chi—’ when 
the light was struck, and there stood the medium over the 
table, holding the horn to her mouth and finishing the 
sentence! ©n being detected, she immediately dropped 
the horn on the table and fell back in her chair.” 


PERSONAL, 


The Hon. Robert J. Walker has had Mr. Buchanan's 
letter to him when Governor ef Kansas photographed, as 
& protection against accidents. It is full and emphatic 
on the question of submitting the Constitution to the 
people, and upon every other point which he subse- 
quently abandoned. 

The Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press says: ‘‘A formidable movement in favor of the 
Hon. James Guthrie for the Presidency is on foot, both 
in the North and in the South. It is asserted here that 
the Hunter and Slidell interest prefers Guthrie to Wise. 
The New Orleans Delta, the Mobile Register, and the 
Mississippi organ of Jefferson Davis, at Jackson, have in- 
dicated their preference in the same direction. The press 
of Kentucky is said to be a unit in his behalf, and feel- 
ers have been thrown out in some of the papers of Penn- 
sylvania and New York. Of course Mr. Guthrie looks te 
the Charleston Convention for a nomination." 

The Queen of Spain has created Professor Morse a 
Knight Commander of the Order of Isabella the Cath- 
olic; and the Swedish Royal Academy of Sciences has 
elected him a member. 

Ex-Governor Robinson, of Kansas, was assaulted in 
the streets of Lawrence, Kansas Territory, a few days 
since, by Martin F. Conway, who hit the Geverner on 
the head with a cudgel. The Governor writes a letter 
to the Herald of Freedom, in which he tells how he re- 
torted: ‘I seized him as soon as I could overtake him, 
and was about spplying a small dose of asphyxia to his 
wind a tus, which is an excellent remedy for certain 
kinds of mania, when his brother interfered and released 
him; Mr. C. then, for the first time, spoke, and I found, 
to my surprise, that this free use of his cudgel was only 
intended as an answer to my letter.” 

We read in the Tribune: “In the eighty-sixth year 
of his age, in the sixty-fourth year of his practice, and 
while yet engaged in the adjudication of weighty causes, 
the film of blind has suddenly settled down upon the 
sight of the great lawyer, Daniel Cady. The members 
of the Bar throughout the State will hear this intelligence 
with a profound regret. It is hoped that this loss of vis- 
ion is but the temporary effect of a disturbance of vitality 
which will yield to treatment. If, however, time should 
pass and leave within the Bar a living statue of Justice 
with bandaged orbs, how impressive will be the figure 
from its own dignity and beauty, and the historical asso- 
ciations which surround it!" 

Mrs, Governor Brown and family are making arrange- 
ments to leave Washington at as early a day as practica- 
ble, and they will return in the course of a few days to 
their home in Tennessee. 

A man arrived at Pittsford, Illinois, a few days since, 
from Elwood, Kansas, his sole errand being to thrash his 
brother-in-law, who had maltreated his wife. Having 
finished the business to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
he returned home. 

General Lane has issued an address to the peeple of 
Kansas, in which he gives an account of the killing of 
Jenkins. He declares that when he received notice of 
the coming of Jenkins into his inclosure he earnestly 
dissuaded him; that when the entrance was made he 
was fired at three times before he returned the fire; that 
when he did he only used shot; and he *‘ appeals to Al- 
mighty God for the truth" of his statement, that he had 
no intention of killing Jenkins, but expected only to 
knock him down and disable him. He reiterates his de- 
termination of remaining in private life, and referring 








effects of the late P. B. Key was commenced at Washing- 
ton on Friday, M‘Guire & Co. being the auctioneers, 
The Star says that at the hour a number of carriages 
were drawn up before the Key house on C street, and in- 
doors a goodly assemblage, the ladies largely in the pre- 
dominant, was gathered in the parlors or streaming up 
and down the staircases. Some disappointment was ex- 
pressed by the ladies, in the fact that the house was much 
more plainly furnished than was anticipated, especially 
the lower rooms. ‘The furniture of some of the upper 
rooms, however, made amends in its solid mahogany 
respectability. 

Mr. Key's chamber, fronting on C street, was fur- 
nished with rather Spartan-like simplicity—a plain bed, 
medium-sized cheval glass, small mantle clock, ete., and 
the walls adorned with a single print—Fanny Elisler, 

In the chamber above this, a curious group were over- 
hauling the contents of a small closet which held the 
military (captain's) equipments of the deceased—a pair 
of old-fashioned brass horse-pistols, a handsome sword, 
and on a lower shelf a hat-box, containing the well-re- 
membered * Montgomery Guards" cap worn by him when 
in command of that company. In a recess by the closet 
stood a fine rifle, with barrel sights. 

In the nursery, much attention was attracted to a 
beautiful miniature house, some five feet in height, and 
which, with its tiny green blinds, carpeted rooms, and 





to the charges brought against him by his enemies, says: 
“*So long as it affords those indulging in them either 
pleasure or profit let them howl until their very throats 
crack. My history is before the people of Kansas, and 
to their judgment will I cheerfully submit." 

“Mrs. Cunningham, of Burdell notoriety," says the 
Greensburg Herald of the 16th ult., ** was in Blairsville, 
Pennsylvania, a few days since. She was seeking to 
place her daughter in charge of the principal of the Fe- 
male Seminary. Several gentlemen, who had seen her 
during the excitement in her case in New York, recog- 
nized her; she became aware of it, and soon decamped. 
She dresses well, travels in a fine equipage, and has a 
gentleman who accompanies her as agent." 

The authorship of the celebrated sermons on ‘‘ The 
Marp of a Thousand Staings" and ‘“‘ The Spirits of Just 
Men made Perfect" is ascribed to the Rev. Mr. Lewis, & 
Methodist minister stationed at La Grange, Tennessee. 

Mr. Leutze, the artist, is about to take up his residence 
in Boston. 

Professor Nichol has written a letter denying that 
George Combe was the author of the “ Vestiges of Crea- 
tion.” 

Iler Majesty Queen Victoria has sent a gold snuff-box 
and a medal for Captain Hudson, of the Niagara, for bis 
services in laying the Atlantic cable, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE REFORM BILL, 


Ix the House of © Mr. Roebuck suggested to 
Lerd John Russell the ae of altering his pro- 
posed amendment to the Reform Bill into a series of res- 
olutions, as in the case of the India Bill last year. He 
feared that, the adoption of the amendment would put 
off the question of reform for another year, and restore 
to office those Whom the House last year drove out. 
Lord John Russell ‘said that he ho to satisfy the 
House that he was riglit in moving his resolution as an 
amendment, The Reform Bill was to come up for its 
secend reading on the 21st ult. 

The Reform measure continued to be actively can- 
vassed in England. Earl Grey, one of the leaders in 
the Whig party, had written a letter strongly objecting 
to Lord John Russell's contemplated amendment. Some 
reports went so far as to Say that Ministers contemplated 
a withdrawal of the bill, but it was not believed that they 
would do more than consent to some important modifica- 
tions. Another Sunday demonstration had taken place 
in Hyde Park in opposition to the bill. The London 
Heraid (Ministerial) says that it has high authority for 
stating that in case Lord John Russell should succeed 
in upsetting the Ministry, and be called upon to form an- 
other, he will give the Cabinet appointments to Messrs. 
Bright, Gibson, Ayston, Roebuck, and Horsman —all 
these gentlemen having tendered their services, 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH, 

The London TJimes has an article on the present state 
of the Atlantic telegraph enterprise. It says that the 
leading submarine cable-makers are now willing to con- 
tract for the successful submergence of an Atlantic wire, 
taking all the risk of loss or damage upon themselves. 
In regard to the refusal of an unconditional guarantee, 
Government was incited to such a course by the fact of 
two other Companies having been organized, and each 
proposing to lay cables between Europe and America 
without any guarantee at all. One of these Companies, 
says the Times, is now actually preparing to carry out 
the object in view at its own risk and expense, without 
troubling the Government in any way. The pending 
offer of a conditional guarantee of eight per cent. is said 
to be connected with a proviso that the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company shall give up the monopoly granted to 
them for fifty years for landing cables in Newfoundland. 
This monopoly the Atlantic Company had, to a certain 
extent, consented to abandon. The other conditions im- 
posed by Government are not definitely known, but they 
were still under consideration Ly the Company. 


ARRIVAL OF THE NEAPOLITAN EXILES IN 
ENGLAND. 

A British journal says: ‘‘ The Neapolitan refugees 
were expected to arrive at Bristol on Wednesday, and 
great preparations were made to give them a hearty wel- 
come. As the steamer Nimrod, from Cork, approached, 
flags inscribed with the word ‘ Welcome’ were held aloft, 
and the cheers that burst forth as she neared the land- 
ing-place were deafening. But little disappointment 
seemed to be felt when it was announced that only one 
of the escaped exiles was on board. Signor Barassioli 
was cheered enthusiastically as he stepped on shore, and 
thousands pressed round him, trying to shake his hand 
and express to him the warmth of their welcome. The 
Signor does not understand one word of the English lan- 
guage, but the frequent bend of his head and his express- 
ive smile showed how much he appreciated and enjoyed his 
reception. A carriage had been provided for him, but no 
sooner had he entered it than the horses were taken away 
and some fifty or sixty volunteers placed themselves be- 
tween the poles, and, amidst shouts and the waving of 
handkerchiefs, drew the Signor through the principal 
streets (every one of which was crowded with spectators) 
to his hotel. Signor Barassioli then, in a few well-chosen 
words of Italian, expressed his gratification at the demon- 
stration made that day by the people of Bristol in favor 
of the cause of liberty, rendered more grateful to him- 
self by ten years’ suffering under one of the greatest ty- 
rants with which the world had ever been cursed, The 
Signor is a fine-looking man, about forty years of age, by 
profession an advocate, and had been for ten years in the 
dungeon from which he was lately released by the s0- 
called mercy of Bomba.” 


SCANPAL IN HIGH LIFE. 


The Tribune correspondent writes: ‘‘ The merry Duke 
of C., the Commander-in-chief of the army, the big fish 
which all the moral and charitable societies in the king- 
dom are always angling for on their annual festivals to 
place ‘in the chair,’ is again before us in his old charac- 
ter; and the pleasant hope that the subdued life he has 
led since the Crimean campaign would continue, and the 
growing belief that his royal highness had, indeed, sown 
all his wild oats, have proved as vain and illusory as the 
proverbial faith. in princes. 

‘The blood.ofall the Georges could not be content 
with a scandalous connection of twenty-one years with 
whilom pretty F——, by whom he has three grown 
vhildren ; but, David of old, his royal eyes were be- 
witched by the Chiarms of one of his people's wives; and 
ta his hot haste, my right noble duke, forgetting the 
prudent policy of the great Psalmist in sending Uriah to 
the wars, haa bead tallen do rante delicto; and the in- 
jured pasty Rane Teme ONT housand pounds, or a jury! 
His Grace says it is not convenient for him just now to 
pay more than a fourth part of the demand, and as such 
matters here are even now as before the day when Erskine 
pleaded with a jury for damages for his client, the de- 
fendant on trial for seducing the plaintiff's wife (simply 
affairs ef money), it is likely that friends will interfere, 
and the public at large will not be delectated with the 
racy particulars; for which, in this kingdom, I remark 
there is a peculiar relish. Let John Bright and his 
kind but keep quiet, and these too frequent scandalous 
exposés in high life will, in due time, accomplish the 
work of reform for them; and a Brutus, perhaps now 
living, will hurl the painted Tarquins from the places 
they so much dishonor! Noblesse oblige.” 


DICKENS AT WAR WITII HIS SON. 


The Herald correspondent writes: “ Dickens's squab- 
bles are interminable. The entente cordiale between 
him and his publishers, Bradbury & Evans, has just 
come to an end, and with it a new leaf of ‘ Boz's’ do- 
mestic troubles is turned to the public gaze. Scarcely 
cooled down over the scandal of the ‘little arrangement’ 
of separation from his wife, with his son he is again the 
subject of gossip. Dickens senior and Dickens junior 
have both been on terms intimate and affectionate with 
the Xradburys and the Evanses. For long years the 
senior Dickens has done all his publishing business with 
that firm, and, in course of time and association, the 
junior Dickens has gained upon the affections of the fair 
and blooming offspring of the junior member of that pub- 
lishing firm. Charles the first has thought proper to 
dissolve his relationship with the great book establish- 
ment; Charles the second sees no relationship between 
the business affairs of the fathers and the love affairs of 
the children, The senior Dickens is at liberty to leave 
Bradbury, and the junior Dickens claims the same privi- 
lege of clinging to Evans. The son is betrothed to the 
young lady, purely and simply on his own account, and 
therefore disregards the paternal order forbidding inti- 
mate relations between the families. This might have 
ended here quietly, but the father has sought to annoy 
the son in seeking petty revenge. The young man was 
a candidate for membership at the Garrick Club on his 
father’s introduction; buat on this daring to love against 
orders, ths father scored his name out of the candidate's 
book. This has brought the affair before the public. 
The committee of the Garrick Club, in spite of the fa- 
ther'’s proceeding, offered to elect him; he, however, has 
declined. 

‘*Mr. Dickens, junior, is a protégé of Miss Burdett 
Coutts, and is at present in the house of Baring Brothers, 
prior to being launched on his own account. 





LITERARY CITANGES. 
“The trouble between the editor of Household Words 
and the publishers is said to spring from the latter not 





publishing in Punch the letter which Mr. Dickens ad- 
dressed to the Times and other papers in reference to his 
discarded wife. Whether or no, the partnership of Mr. 
Dickens and Messrs. Bradbury & Evans terminates next 
May in the proprietorship of Household Words. At that 
time it will be offered for public sale. It is rumored 
that Mr. Thackeray will be its future editor. ‘The 
Lounger’ of the Jllustrated Times says that Mr. George 
Augustus Sala (for whose many articles ‘ Boz’ has ob- 
tained all the kudos and much ef the profit) will not 
write for it again, but that it will be conducted by the 
Punch staff_-Messrs. Shirley Brooks, Charles Dickens, 
Jun., Mark Lémon, Tom Taylor, Horace Mayhew, and 
the rest of the well-known and successful contributors to 
the London Charivari, whose articles he (the Lounger) 
never reads. 

** Dickens is going to start a new publication to replace 
Household Words. After much difficulty and many con- 
sultations with Messrs, Forster, Willes, Wilkie Collins, 
and Albert A. Smith, his cronies, he has hit upon All 
Round the Year, One of the Smiths, it is said, suggest- 
ed Domestic Broils, and somebody else Household Rows; 
but ‘ Charles’ winced, and no more was said." 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE MEN IN THE MOON, 

The Photographic News says: ‘‘An article has ap- 
peared in a very serious foreign contemporary to the fol- 
lowing effect: ‘Suppose that a successful attempt were 
made to obtain a surface for the photographic picture 
perfectly free from irregularities capable of distorting 
the most imperceptible lines of a photograph. Suppose, 
also, that on this surface a photograph of the moon were 
taken with every precaution. If this picture were exam- 
ined under a very powerful microscope, the most minute 
details would become visible; and if the instrument pos- 
sessed sufficiently high magnifying power, you would be 
able to see living beings, if there are any residing in that 
luminary. This is one of the applications of photogra- 
phy to astronomy; and it has been said that an Italian 
savant, after trying for six years to obtain this result, 
has succeeded, and has recently been able to obtain pic- 


tures of the moon on which figures of naked animals are 
depicted, one species of which bore a great resemblance 
to human beings...... It is certain that important dis- 


coveries may be arrived at by this means, the great diffi- 
culty being to find a substance on which to take the pic- 
ture, the surface of which shall be so perfectly even as to 
receive the luminous image without in the slightest de- 
gree distorting its most minute details.” 


A REVIVALIST IN GLASGOW, 

The Glasgow Dulietin has the following: “ For nearly 
a fortnight a man of the name of Brownlow North has 
been preaching daily or nightly to crowded and excited 
audiences in Paisley, sometimes throwing girls into hys- 
terics, and intimating to others that they are going head- 
long tohell! Within the last few days he has commenced 
business as a sort of father confessor. At the close of his 
pulpit services he invites to private interviews those who 
are concerned as to the state of theirsouls; and, as might 
be expected in such circumstances, he is waited upon by 
crowds of ladies, who, one after another, lay bare their 
most secret thoughts to him. On Monday evening, the 
lth, after a public service, he was waited upon and con- 
sulted by somewhere about forty ladies, all professedly con- 
cerned for their souls, and it was near two o'clock next 
morning ere he had confessed the whole and administer- 
ed the requisite consolation. Such is the statement which 
has come to us from a friend of one of the number. Are 
such doings to be tolerated in a Protestant community *” 


FRANCE, 
THE SITUATION, 


The Moniteur of the 15th publishes a fresh article, 
stating that part of Germany now presents an appearance 
both afflicting and astonishing. France has occupied her- 
self with the consideration of the alarming state of affairs 
in Italy merely to allay it, in concert with the allies, and 
in the interest of European tranquillity. It is impossi- 
ble to show a more sincere desire to unravel peacefully 
the existing difficulties, and to prevent further compli- 
cations, which are always the result of want of foresight 
and decision. The article proceeds to show that the 
mistrust of a part of Germany springs from reflections 
unjust and painful to France, and shows contempt for 
the independence of her policy. 

“The existence of a great nation like France is not 
restricted to her frontiers, but manifests itself in the 
world at large by salutary acts. France uses her en- 
deavors for the benefit of her national power and the ad- 
vantage of civilization. When a nation relinquishes 
this ter she relinquishes her rank. To contest her 
right to this legislative influence would be to mistake the 
rights of France. The Emperor understood how to over- 
come all prejudices when he ascended the throne. What 
would have happened if, acting otherwise, he rejected 
with distrust the savants of the former dynasty; and if, 
instead of establishing the tranquillity of Europe on a 
firmer footing, he had shaken it by redeeming, at the 
price of European security and independence, the recol- 
lections of 1814 and 1815? Such, however, he has not 
done. The Emperor does not hold the whole of Ger- 
many responsible for the errors and malevolence of cer- 
tain manifestations which spring up rather from mean 
resentment than from serious fears. Germany has no- 
thing to anticipate from us for her independence; we 
sympathize with her nationality. By showing herself 
impartial she will show herself foresighted, a | will do 
better service to the cause of peace, ssia understood 
this line of policy when she united herself with England 
in order to promulgate wise counsels at Vienna, at a time 
when agitators were endeavoring to arouse an pas- 
sions and to form a coalition among the States of the 
German Confederation against us. The attitude of 
Prussia is certainly more advantageous to Germany 
than the excitement of those who, appealing to the mal- 
ice and prejudice of 1813, expose themselves to the risk 
of irritating national feeling in France. The French 
people is susceptible in regard to its henor, but, at the 
same time, moderate in the employment of its strength. 
If threats will arouse it, it may, nevertheless, be pacified 
by conciliation.” 


THE EMPEROR AT PLOMBIERES, 


A writer in Household Words says: ‘Is it treasonable 
to tell how the Emperor looks at Plombiéres, divested 
of external pomp? He is grizzled, cadaverous, and lame 
in the left hip, and labors to conceal that last defect. His 
walk is awkward; he turns out his toes, and leans heav- 
ily on the strong stick he carries in his well-gloved hand. 
He is carefully dressed; but though his coat fits him very 
accurately, he has nothing of the air of a perfectly dress- 
ed man. His figure is not improved by the cuirass which 
his coat will not conceal. Every step he takes is studied, 
while his eye scans every passer-by with a look which has 
something uncanny in its expression, 

** The Emperor's bearing and appearance—must needs 
be personal again—have materially changed of late years. 
The expression of the eye is colder than ever, and the 
lid drops more heavily over it. The hair is thinning on 
the brow, and growing gray. The imperial is not so care- 
fully trimmed. The hollow under the cheek-bone has 
deepened, the cheek itself being more ashy. One can 
not fancy a smile now on that elongated visage. All this 
we had ample opportunity of noting without any breach 
of outward courtesy. The Emperor passed us on his way 
into the little valley, and stood there for a considerable 
time, directing the gardeners, and sometimes marking 
the pathways himself with a long staff.” 

GENERAL WARD AND THE EMPEROR. 

The Express correspondent writes: +* General Ward, 
our newly-appointed Minister to China, was received in 
particular audience by the Emperor on Tuesday even- 
ing, having been presented, together with Mrs. Ward, 
Miss M‘Intosh, and Mr. Ward, Secretary of Legation, by 
Judge Mason, United States Minister at this Court. 
General Ward expresses himself highly pleased with his 
interview. The Empress was not present, being confined 
to her apartments by a severe cold.” 





MOW BALL-GIVERS GET DANCERS IN PARIS. 

“In order to remedy the paucity of dancers at Pa- 
risian evening réunions—a circumstance complained of 
in all ranks of society who have this winter given so- 
called balls—I must inform you that an inventive genius 
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has started here a new sort of industry. He has estab- 
lished (in the Rue de Ja Jussienne) an institute of young 
dancers fo let, Permit me to explain. The preoccupa- 
tions of the times, the race for tion, the Bourse, the 
thirst for wealth, and other sim: causes, have created 
among young gentlemen, it appears, a distaste for quad- 
rilles and waltzes, which has at last arrived at such a 
pass, that the fair sex find it extremely difficult to obtain 

artners. In order to prevent the ball oftentimes from 
Solan * broke,’ or at least the music from playing to an 
empty floor, our Parisian belles are obliged to dance with 
the school-boys especially invited by the lady of the house, 
who knows that, in case of absolute necessity, they may 
thus be rendered serviceable. The first question, there- 
fore, propounded by a lady, when a gentleman acquaint- 
ance requests permission to present one of his friends, is, 
*doeshe dance?” The saltatory qualifications of the un- 
known are of more importance than his name, fortune, 
position, and all the rest, 

‘* In view of this deplorable state of things, a well-known 
dancing master (the inventive genius above mentioned) 
has hit upon his original idea of an institute, fully sup- 
plied with eligible dancers, ready at all times to be hired 
out on advantageous terms. The establishment of the 
Rue de la Jussienne, furnishes by the hour or by the 
night, young people of from twenty to twenty-eight years 
of age, well behaved, unexceptionably attired, bent upon 
nothing but dancing and eating. Most of those cavaliers 
are clerks in dry-goods shops about town, who, being ac- 
customed to bend constantly over the counter and address 
persuasive observations to numerous feminine visitors, 
are destitute of that shyness and modesty so baneful to 
the ball-room. They know how to compliment ladies 
upon their dress, which is enough to win a reputation for 
amiability and wit. The institute clothes these young 
gentlemen elegantly, pays for their curling, their gloves, 
and their patent leathers, and thus prepared, they are 
launched, with empty stomachs, upon society. They only 
cost a Napoleon a head, and a dozen suflices to animate a 
large evening party. 

**On Monday last, the proprietor of this truly beneficial 
institution hired out a hundred and thirty of its disciples 
to different soirées. Madame R , of the Faubourg 
Saint Germain, who gave a ball that night, engaged 
thirty; twelve light haired, twelve dark haired, and six 
bald-headed ones. The latter cost forty francs each, being 
dearer on account of their rarity and the telling nature 
of theirappearance. They are instructed to adopt an air 
of stiffness and solemnity, and pass very well for young 
judges or magistrates, full of future promise, who have 
become bald in consequence of too great a devotion to 
their books and a superabundance of the midnight oil.” 


BALMORALS IN PARIS. 


The Tribune correspondent writes: ‘‘ As most things 
are good or bad, tolerable or intolerable, in a comparative 
sense, 60 I speak out in defense of American crinoline. 
The ladies in Broadway are no circumstance in their cir- 
cumferences to what one sees here, especially at parties 
and on court days. Atthe French Opera the other night 
there was no little merriment at the unsuccessful attempts 
of a pretty woman, expanded into such vast proportions 
that she could not get into the stalls and had to retire to 
abox! It would, perhaps, have been unkind for us to 





PRUSSIA. 
HEALTH OF VON HUMBOLDT. 

Recent accounts from Berlin acquainted us with the 
intelligence that the health of this distinguished man 
was in a very unsatisfactory condition. We are happy 
to find, however, in a letter from Berlin, dated the 5th, 
that M. Humboldt is now convalescent. The University 
ball was held on the 4th, and at eight o'clock the dancin 
was suddenly interrupted, and the crowd of visitors o 
both sexes hastened to the eutrance in order to greet M. 
Humboldt, who'was conducted by the Rector of the Uni- 
versity, Professor Dove. Immediately on his entrance 
he was greeted in the warmest manner by all present and 
by the orchestra. The students, especially, seized the 
opportunity to show honor and homage to the distin- 
guished savant, who had by his presence so much added 
to the éclat of the festivities. 


ITALY. 
MOVEMENTS OF SARDINIAN TROOPS. 

The Patrie says: ** We learn from Turin that the gar- 
rison of that town is on its way to the Ticino, where the 
whole of the cavalry has preceded it. Garibaldi has been 
appointed ‘general of division’ (lieutenant-general), and 
will command the three new battalions that are being 
formed at Cuneo. The patriotism of the Piedmontese 
continues undiminished. Marquis Ala Ponzoni has just 
organized a battery of artillery (eight guns), to make a 
present of it to the Government. The Austrian Govern- 
ment has made numerous military promotions; one 
might fancy one’s self at the eve of a contest. Five 
majors general have been appointed divisional lieutenant 
marshals; ten colonels have been promoted to be majors 
general and brigadiers.” 

DEATH OF AN AMERICAN AT VESUYVIUS. 

A letter from Naples, in the Brussels Indépendance, 
says: “ Last week Vesuvius was the scene of a deplorable 
event. An American, who, it is said, had the evening 
before received disastrous news from home, threw him- 
self, while in the presence of a number of travelers of 
different countries, into a current of lava. Lis body was, 
of course, almost instantly consumed." 

HOW THE PRINCE OF WALES TRAVELS. 

A letter from Rome in the Opinione of Turin accuses 
Colonel Bruce of a breach of etiquette in not allowing 
the Prince of Wales to have a private interview with the 
Pope, but entering the presence with his Royal Highness, 
although, observes the writer, the Prince was received as 
sovereigns are, and as such should have been introduced 
to his Holiness alone. ‘The writer of the letter is 
doubt ignorant of the fact," observes Galignant, “ that 
Colonel Bruce has positive instructions from home not te 
leave the Prince alone for a single minute, and that he 
could not, therefore, act otherwise than he did.” 

THE KING OF NAPLES AND THF EVIL-EYE. 

The King of Naples is a firm believer in the Neapolitan 
superstition of the jettatura, or“ evil-eye."" Shortly after 
he ascended the throne, a nobleman and his family who 
were supposed to possess the *evil-eye" were prohibited 
from attending at court. After years of banishment the 

bl petitioned and obtained leave to visit the court. 





laugh outright, had she not enjoyed the predi tas 
well as the public. All the fine ladies wear Balmorals in 
the streets, with the skirts of their dresses held up twelve 
or sixteen inches; so that on a fine day one sees as many 
red petticoats in the parks as red-legged soldiers in 
Paris.” 


MARRIAGE OF THE HEROINE OF DJEDDAH,. 


The marriage of Mademoiselle Eveillard, daughter of 
the French Consul who was murdered at Djeddah, and of 
M. Emerat, was celebrated at the church of St. Clothilde, 
Paris, on the 12th ult. A large crowd assembled to wit- 
ness the ceremony, and great interest was excited by 
the appearance of the bride and bridegroom. On the 
cheek of the former was clearly perceptible the scar of 
the severe wound which she received in defending her 
parents, 


THE MASKED BALL AT THE TUILERIES, 


The carnival masked ball at the Tuileries on the 7th 
was extremely gay. Dancing was kept up till six in the 
morning. The Emperor appeared in the costume of a 
field-ofticer of the time of Louis XV.; the Empress wore 
a court-dress of the same period, and was covered with 
diamonds and jewels. In the course of the evening two 
cars, bearing ladies in historical costumes, were drawn 
through the saloons. There were two suppers, one at 
two o'clock and the other at five. Each table was pre- 
sided over by a member of the Imperial family. About 
six hundred people were invited to this féte. 


OBLIGED TO TAKE OFF HER HOOPS. 


A letter from Verviers states that a lady who arrived 
there a few days ago by a railway train from Prussia 
wore a crinoline of such ample dimensions as to excite 
the suspicions of the custom-house officers, A search 
consequently took place, and the fashionable portion of 
female attire was found to have very skillfully attached 
to its ample folds not less than 117 pairs of white stock- 
ings, which the wearer intended to smuggle into Bel- 
gium. The stockings and crinoline were confiscated, 
and the lady handed over to the law authorities for pros- 
ecution. 

A CARGO OF WILD BEASTS. 

‘The Brasileiro, which has just arrived at Nantes 
from Para,” says a French paper, “‘has brought over 
several serpents of the boa species, one of which is up- 
ward of nine feet long. During the passage nearly mee | 
of these reptiles were born on board, some of whic 
managed to get out of the box in which the mother was 
kept, and to disperse about the hold of the vessel, where 
they still remain at liberty. Fortunately, the species is 
not in any way venomous, The same vessel brought 
over a crocodile and a black tiger. The former was 
found one morning with the flesh of one of its legs de- 
voured by rats, and it died the next day. As to the 
tiger, it'could not support the change of climate, and 
expired at St. Nazaire the day after the vessel came into 
port.” 

AUSTRIA. 
RESULT OF LORD COWLEY’S MISSION, 

The Correspondance Havas gives the following as the 
result of Lord Cowley's efforts to effect an arrangement: 

“The mission which the English diplomatist came to 
fulfill here is now closed, and it can be declared not to 
have been crowned with success, in the real meaning of 
the term. Though Count de Buol did not completely re- 
ject the propositions of the Derby Cabinet, which were 
warmly supported by that of Berlin, he thought right to 
submit to the noble lord, in their second conference, as 
already stated, a counter-project, on the basis of which 
Austria would consent to enter diplomatically, and with 
the co-operation of the other great powers, into negotia- 
tions with France. A few days after this counter-project 
had been sent to London, it became known at Vienna 
that the cabinet of the Tuileries refused to accept the ba- 
sis proposed, on the ground that it would rather conse- 
crate than change the abnormal situation of Italy, against 
the permanent existence of which so many objections are 
made. The revision of the old treaties in the petty States 
of Italy was conceded by the Austrian government, but 
on the express condition that on the slightest revolution- 
ary movement it should have the conclusive right of in- 
tervening militarily. We might add that the simultane- 
ous evacuation of the Roman States by France and Aus- 
tria being admitted in principle, the Austrian troops would 
not the less keep garrisons in the three fortresses of Fer- 
rara, Piacenza, and Comachio. Austria declared her- 
self perfectly disposed to join her good offices to those of 
the great powers, to induce the petty States of Italy by 
persuasions to effect administrative reforms; but that 
concession will not appear to prudent persons to be of any 
weight as long as Austria maintains, in the Lombardo- 
Venetian provinces, the administrative system now in 
force for half acentury. To sum up, the English diplo- 
matist has left Vienna, bearing with him, it is true, the 
most friendly and pacific assurances on the’ part of the 
Austrian Government and court, but without having ob- 
tained any positive engagement of adhesion to the pro- 
posals which the British Government, in the most praise- 
worthy manner, had put forward, 





Very soon after a first appearance at a court entertain- 
ment a fearful explosion took place in a distant part of 
the arsenal, whereby several lives were lost. This was 
immediately attributed to the “‘evil-eye,” and the un- 
fortunate nobleman and his family were again prohibited 
from appearing at court. There is at the present mo- 
ment another nobleman in Naples who is more than sus- 
pected of possessing this singular misfortune; but when- 
ever he can detect the persons propagating the scandal 
he is sure to call them out,. He has had to fight more 
than one duel, and by this means has contrived to terrify 
the multitude into propriety. Nevertheless, the matter 
is still secretly whispered.. The Archbishop of Taranto, 
when he was Minister for the Interior, always kept shuf- 
fling under his hat, making horns with his fingers; and 
he never failed, when there were foreign embassadors and 
new arrivals, to say to the King, sotto voce, ‘* Maesta fate 
i corni"—literally, “ Point your fingers at them; there 
is an ‘evil-eye’ among them.” 
SACRED THINGS IN ITALY. 

The Times correspondent writes: ‘* The last number 
of the Fischietto, or Turin Punch, contains a large cari- 
cature which affords a specimen of the respect here shown 
to sacred things at the present moment. Lombardy or 
Italy—I am not sure which is intended, but believe the 
former—is represented e* the Virgin Mary, holding in 
her hands Cavour as the infant Saviour, who extends 
toward her a cross, on which is inscribed, ‘ Croce di Sa- 
voi.’ Cavour, in spectacles, checked trowsere, and a short 
coat, his face and figure greatly caricatured, looks com- 
ical enough in the arms of the woman. Both tigures have 
glories round their heads. Beneath is the inscription, 
* La sine tabe dei libertini ¢ rispettivo marmochio.’ Li- 
bertini (libertines) is the term applied here to the Lib- 
erals by their political opponents, just as the former 
style the latter codini, or pigtails, in reference to their 
imputed antiquated ideas and retrograde tendencies. I 
inclose you the caricature, that you may judge of it for 
yourself, I hope it is not to be taken as a hint of the 
state to which we are coming. Such liberty of the press 
is surely very near akin to licentiousness. As Protest- 
ants we are not called upon to worship the Virgin Mary 
as Roman Catholics do; but I do not think such irrever- 
ence and profanity as this would be tolerated in England 
—at least not by public epinion, whatever the law might 


say te it.” 
SPAIN. 
ARRIVAL OF MR. PRESTON. 

Mr. Preston, the Minister of the United States, was re- 
ceived on the 12th by the Queen in a private audience. 
In the name of President Buchanan he assured her Maj- 

~esty of the President's desire to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with Spain, and expressed his own personal convic- 
tion that the general wish of the people of the United 
States was to preserve the bonds of friendship at present 
existing between the States and Spain, and to do every 
thing in their power to avoid any misunderstanding be- 
tween the two countries. The Queen replied in terms 
flattering both to the United States and its Minister. 


PERSIA. 
A GREAT MAN TORTURED. 

Letters from Tcheran, dated New-Year's Day, mention 
that his Majesty the Shah had applied torture of the 
most revolting barbarity to extort moneys out of the 
brother and nephew of the late disgraced Minister, the 
Sader Azam, which had the effect of making them dis- 
gorge about £50,000, but that his Majesty would not rest 
content until this sum was deubled. 


NICARAGDA. 
ARRIVAL OF MONSIEUR BELLY WITI HIS FORCES. 

Monsieur Belly, with forty officers and men, arrived 
at Greytown on the 15th ultimo, being the pioneer etaff 
for the construction of the canal, who will be semi- 
monthly reinforced by the English steamers with fifty 
Frenchmen. 

Forts Castillo and San Carlos are to be given up for 
their head-quarters immediately. Rather a significant 
circumstance, however, when coupled with the fact that 
some of the corps are of Algerian and Crimean fame. 
Colonel Cooper, an English topographer, is also on the 


ground. 
PARAGUAY. 

PROSPECT OF A SETTLEMENT OF THE DIFFICULTY. 

The Herald correspondent in Buenos Ayres, writing 
on January 27, informs us that there is a probability of 
the peaceful settlement of our Paraguayan dilliculties. 
Commissioner Bowlin had had an interview with the 
plenipotentiaries of the Paraguayan Government, and 
they had expressed an anxious desire for a fair, just, and 
peaceful arrangement with the United States. They fur- 
ther stated that they were anthorized to form a treaty 
with the United States similar to those with England, 
France, and Sardinia, and were willing to leave to arbi- 
tration whatever claims the United States or its citizens 
might have against Paraguay. Mr. Bowlin made no 
positive answer, but was to meet the plenipotentiarics at 
the city of Corrientes within thirty days, 
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JUDGE CRAWFORD.—[From Aa Prorocrariu py Biapy. | DISTRICT ATTORNEY OULD —[irom A Phorocrarn py Brapy.] 


honor, chivalroys disposition, gentle bearing, and 
generous soul. Since the fatal catastrophe which 
deprived him of the power of defending himself, 
numerous stories to his prejudice have been cur- 


THE TRIAL OF HON. DANIEL E. 
SICKLES. 

Tue accompanying illustrations, for the fidelity 
of which the well-known accuracy of the photogra- 
pher Brady will vouch, will enable our country 
readers to realize the great trial which is now pend- 
ing at Washington. Considering every thing, the 
nature of the charge, the standing of the prisoner 
and the deceased, and the circumstances general- 
lv, the case will undoubtedly be the most striking 
of American causes cél-bres. 

We give in another part of this paper an elabo- 
rate review of Mr. Sick!es’s career, prepared by a 
friendly hand. It must not be forgotten that Mr. 
Key, too, had a hist« He had advantages of 
birth over Mr. Sickles, and in the Washington and 
Baltimore circles in which he moved he occupied 
an enviable position, as popular with men as with 
women, and universally esteemed a man of high 


rent in the papers. IIe has been accused of inor- 
dinate vanity, and a habit of basely boasting of his 
successes among women. We believe that, on in- 
vestigation, these charges will prove to be base in- 
ventions, circulated by some overzealous and un- 
scrupulous friend of Mr. Sickles, in the mean hope 
of influencing the jury. That the deceased had his 
faults—God help him !—the miserable event which 
has led to these illustrations proves but too clear- 
ly Still let us not exaggerate even hia sins. 

The trial now pending will, in all probability, 
form a valuable precedent for our courts. It is 
being closely watched by the whole people—espe- 
cially by that part of them who are not in the habit 
of restraining their passions within the limits of 









law and morality, 


THE CITY UALL AT WASHINGTON, IN WHICH THE TRIAL TAKES PLACE, 
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BARGAIN-HUNTING. 

Mk. Warren and his niece’-Marion had been 
waiting in the drawing-room for the arrival of his 
sister-in-law-and her three daughters for more than 
an hour, and the old gentleman was getting impa- 
tient for his tea. He had been inveigled up to 
town at least three weeks before his presence would 
be necessary at the wedding of one of these young 
ladies; and though, during all that time, he had 
been subjected to their endless colloquies about 
“shopping,” and their triumphant peans over their 
“bargains,” the ¢rousseau was by No means com- 


plete yet. 

In that late autumn evening the female four 
were still cheapening silks and muslins in the ac- 
customed manner. 

It was not the present inconvenience, however, 
which, to do him justice, was troubling Mr. War- 
ren, so much as his reflections upon the system 
which the ladies were thus thoughtlessly pursuing, 
He could not now forbear giving Marion his opin- 
ion upon the matter, although, in consideration for 
the happy event which was in such close prospect, 
he had hitherto spared his nieces. 

‘<T can recollect the time,’’ said he, ‘* when peo- 
ple paid for the quality of what they bought; but 
now, when the world goes so fast, the passion is for 
cheapness, and we hear people boasting of their 
bargains, forgetting the many who, in consequence, 
are half-clad and hungry ; and when the poor man’s 
health goes, what has he to look to? ‘Think of the 
départments more peculiarly patronized by female 
influence; think of the numbers of young females 
who annually lose, many their sight, and many 
their lives, while working long and weary hours 
in the millinery and dress-making establishments 
of our country.” ; 

“Yet what can be done, uncle?” inquired Ma- 
rion. ‘Whatcan be done? WhatcanI do? I 
have no influence. I can do nothing to help.” 

At this moment a loud ring at the door-bell an- 
nounced the return of the wanderers; and after the 
lapse of a few moments they were all gathered 
round the tea-table, and the business‘ of tea was 
commenced, 

‘‘ And now for the news,” said Lucy; ‘‘ we have 
done a great deal this evening; and, mamma, I 
think it is only fair that Aunt Mary and Marion, 
left at home to amuse themselves, should partici- 
pate in our exploits.”’ 

‘*T really think we have a right to know them,” 
said Aunt Mary, good-humoredly. 

‘The explanation, then, is this,” replied Lucy, 
in a low tone, “that we were all bent upon going, 
where we were not so fond of being seen at an ear- 
lier part of the day, to one of those extraordinary 
shops where one gets things almost for nothing, 
and where, I suppose, in a few years, a premium 
will be offered to any lady who will be so very 
kind and obliging as to accept of their articles—” 

‘We certainly have made some extraordinary 
purchases,”’ said Julia, interrupting her sister ; 
“such bargains I never saw!’ and she proceeded 
to enumerate various little fancy articles. 

‘* And the dresses,” continued Julia, ‘ they cer- 
tainly were bargains. Flushington told us we 
could not get them any where else for double the 
money, because he deals with a manufactory where 
they give the people the very least sums in the 
world, and employ a great number. They are im- 
itations, to be sure, but are they not very lovely ?” 

‘*Stop, step!’’ cried Elizabeth, who had been 
measuring the cloth; ‘I am a yard short, and here 
is a great hole!” 

“Oh! never mind that,” said Lucy, as though 
she enjoyed the discovery ; ‘‘it was cheap, and that 
is enough.” 

‘* Well, we shall not mind it, then,” continued 
Julia; ‘ there is enough without the missing yard ; 
indeed, we have bought many things we did not 
much want, just because they were so temptingly 
cheap; but the greatest bargain is yet to come.” 

“The mittens,” said Lucy; ‘‘ yes, certainly the 
mittens were wonders. I bought gloves, silk, nee- 
dles, and meshes some weeks ago, to make a pair 
for myself, and here we have got mittens beauti- 
fully made for less, actually, than I paid for the 
materials.” 

Here Elizabeth placed upon the table a bundle 
of beautifully finished black lace mittens. 

‘* They are all hand-wrought,” said Aunt Mary, 
taking up one of them, ‘‘and are exquisitely donc ; 
much time must have been spent upon them.”’ 

“Yes,” said Lucy, “‘I know that from experi- 
ence; mine go on ata snail’s pace. I would not 
make a pair for any one under three times the sum 
we paid for these. We were just leaving the shop 
when we observed them, and I priced one pair, 
which was net much more than I had paid for my 
materials; but we had already bought so many 
things that we thought we might get them still 
cheaper, so we offered Flushington a small sum for 
each, provided we took the whole parcel of them— 
there are so many of us, we shall soon wear them 
out—and after some deliberation he gave us them, 
and certainly they are bargains.” 

‘“ Wonderful bargains!” repeated the other two 
sisters. 

‘*But we have not done yet, Julia; the dress 
for Mrs. Philips—you must not forget that.”’ 

“Oh! I do not forget it,” said Julia. “We 
bought a dress, which I am to wear on Monday 
evening, Marion.” 

**On Monday evening!" repeated Marion—“ and 
this is Saturday night; surely it can not be made 
so quickly, and with all the bugle-trimmings you 
wish.” 

“Oh yes, we have managed that too! We went 
to Mrs. Primrose and told her it must be done—in 
short, that it was indispensable. At first she said 
it was impossible; but after hinting about further 
orders she said it should be done.” 

** Bugle-trimmings and all,” added Elizabeth ; 
“for I heard her whisper to her forewoman to tell 
a young person—who, I know, is her best worker 
in bugles—that she could not get away this even- 
ing; so I am sure it will be done, and well done, 
too.” 


| 





“ And now, uncle,” said Lucy, “‘now that our 
narration is over, have we not been most actively 
and most creditably employed ?” 

There was no answer from Mr, Warren for a few 
seconds, during which time the quick-sighted Ma- 
rion discovered that his cogitations were not of a 
pleasant nature. 

“Lucy,” he at length said, ‘‘do you wish a can- 
did answer to your question? for if so, I am sorry 
I can not give it without causing you all pain. In 
the midst of so much hilarity, and so many pleas- 
ing anticipations, I feel grieved to say any thing 
that may damp your mirth; but when I remember 
that Julia is about to take her place as a matron, 
I can not refrain from speaking openly upon the 
subject.” 

** Julia, my dear,” continued the old man, af- 
fectionately, taking her hand, ‘you are about to 
become the wife of avery noble young man. I am 
glad he is not among us to-night; his mind is too 
quick-sighted, and his heart is too generous, not to 
have been wounded by the recital of your evening’s 
transactions. Just before you came in Marion and 
I were talking of the sad state of thousands of our 
fellow-creatures, who work long and weary hours 
in an atmosphere fatal to health; while thousands 
of their more enlightened and highly -educated 
brothers and sisters, knowing all this, in the fran- 
tic struggle for cheapness, do all in their power to 
sink them still lower in the oppressions of a life 
which, while it often kills the body, oftener slays 
the soul. In every department, go where we will, 
we find few exceptions to the general rule, excess- 
ive work or very low wages. I do not mean to 
impugn Flushington’s respectability, for I know 
nothing of him; but I know that many shops are 
opened by young men who begin by advertising 
that they will undersell their neighbors, and many 
of such people have two prices. The bargain- 
hunter enters the shop, and the tradesman feels 
that either he must sell his goods under their value 
or lose his customer; consequently he is tempted 
to compromise the matter by overreaching some 
other person, or by reducing still further the al- 
ready miserable remuneration of some poor laborer 
connected with his business. 

‘* These things are crying sins, and they are na- 
tional sins ; but females little think of the influence 
they possess in all shopping transactions when they 
stoop to bargaining, and thus become encouragers 
of fraud and cruelty. I consider it the duty of 
every lady to endeavor to acquire correct ideas of 
the value of the several articles which come more 
especially under her own inspection. Make it a 
rule never to purchase any thing knowingly under 
its real value. If a tradesman offer you a piece 
of goods which you are quite convinced is under 
its worth, reject it, and in future shun the shop; 
if it is offered you by a poor vendor in evident dis- 
tress, take it, but give the full value. 

‘*No example could more fully suit me at pres- 
ent than that painful affair of the black lace mit- 
tens. Lucy owns from experience she knew the 
value of the materials and the labor of the work. 
They were offered cheaply even at first, probably 
much too cheaply to repay the waste of some poor 
fellow-creature’s eyes ; and yet you were not satis- 
fied, but forced the tradesman either to run the 
risk of offending you, or of bleeding the heart of 
some poor creature to an extent of which we little 
dream, and which we can never know. When any 
of you come to visit me at Rookwood, may I beg 
that I may never sce these mittens worn; I should 
always fancy that I saw the words ‘ hand-wrought’ 
engraved upon them, and that some poor miserable 
woman, in consequence, sat weeping in a cold gar- 
ret; but I have done with this. I wish to saya 
few words about the transaction at Mrs. Prim- 
rose’s. 

‘*We all know the great mortality that takes 
place annually in the dress-making and millinery 
departments; and it is likewise to be feared that 
there is consideralle encroachment practiced on 
the sacred hours of the Sabbath. Many ladies, I 
feel glad to say, in order effectually, so far as they 
are concerned, to prevent the possibility of giving 
any pretext for the system, invariably give their 
orders early in the week, so that they may be fin- 
ished with ease before its expiration. If an emer- 
gency arise suddenly, requiring a new dress, the 
considerate lady will never for a moment hesitate 
between the evanescent gratification of appearing 
in a new dress, and the harrowing conviction that, 
to feed her vanity, a fellow-sister has been op- 
pressed and defrauded of that rest which the Eye 
which looks upon all impartially wishes to see 
man universally enjoying.” 

Ilere a servant entered the room, whispered a 
few words to Aunt Mary, which broke off the con- 
versation. 

“Helen Campbell,” said Aunt Mary, in surprise, 
‘‘ig she below? Yes, I will see her. This is the 
young person,” said she, addressing her nieces, 
‘‘about whom I wished to interest you; I should 
like your brother also to see her. Her story is 
simply this: She is the support of an aged mother, 
who has once seen better days, and is now in ex- 
treme poverty and want, and is dying of consump- 
tion. Show her in,” said she to the servant, who 
immediately left the room. 

‘** Perhaps,”’ said Mr. Warren, ‘‘the sight of so 
many may appall her”—but there was no time to 
recall the order, for the door immediately opened, 
and Helen Campbell, a slight, delicate, gentle- 
looking girl, walked in with modest ease ; yet with 
that fixed and anxious expression with which one 
might enter a crowded room, and yet see no one 
in particular, the mind and thoughts being con- 
centrated elsewhere. 

‘*My poor Helen,” said Aunt Mary, kindly, tak- 
ing her hand, and placing her on a chair, ‘I fear 
you have bad news; is your mother worse to- 
night ?” 

“*Oh yes,” said the poor girl, as the tears began 
to chase cach other down her thin checks. ‘ She 


| is greatly worse, and they tell me she is going— 


that she can not live now.” 
‘* How is this ?” inquired Aunt Mary, anxiously. 
“When I saw her in the beginning of thea weels 





she seemed better. Is her cough worse? is there 
any new symptom? or what is it?” 

‘“No new symptom,” said Helen, sadly, “ but 
weakness, dreadful weakness.” 

“Is her appetite gone, then?” inquired Aunt 
Mary. 

‘*No, no!” replied Helen, as the Liood mounted 
to her forehead, and she bit her lip, as if trying to 
maintain a measure of composure ; ‘‘it is not gone, 
but she—has.nothing to eat.” 

“‘T am distressed to hear all this, Helen,” in- 
terrupted Aunt Mary. ‘I have not gone to see 
you for some days past, thinking you were not in 
need. WhenI saw you last you expected plenty 
of money to buy wine and food to bring up her 
strength.” 

“So I did,” replied the girl. ‘“‘ When I saw 
you I was full of good hopes, but they are all gone 
now. I had worked nearly night and day for three 
weeks, and expected great remuneration for my 
work. Day after day I have called for payment, 
and have always been put off; and when at last 
I entreated for some money to-night, Flushington 
told me he has been obliged to sell the things for 
almost nothing, and could not give me any thing 
at all till Monday. My mittens—my beautiful 
mittens, how I doted on them!” 

‘*Flushington !” said Aunt Mary, much amazed, 
and taking up one of the bargain-gloves which still 
lay upon the table, ‘‘are these your work, Helen?” 
she said. 

“*Oh yes,” said poor Helen, clasping the mitten 
in both hands, and bursting into tears; ‘“‘on which 
I built somany hopes—food and wine, and life, and 
strength, and happy days were thought of with 
every new row, and all is gone!” 

Julia covered her face with both hands, and her 
sisters became very thoughtful. Aunt Mary rose 
and poked the fire, and even Uncle Warren took 
out his pocket-handkerchief, and made so great a 
noise that poor Helen's sobs could not be heard. 

‘*But there was another source from which I 
thought you were to get money, Helen—your sis- 
ter?” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Helen, ‘‘so I thought; she 
was to have been home to-night with her earnings, 
and we had planned to buy so many things; but 
she did not come, and on going for her to Mrs. 
Primrose’s I was told at the door that I could not 
see her—that she could not be home to-night—that 
she was busy again with more bugle-trimmings— 
nor could her money be paid till the dress on which 
she now works is finished, which must be by Mon- 
day evening.” 

Aunt Mary again poked the fire, and Julia, utter- 
ing a faint cry, sunk her still-covered face upon 
the table. 

“Oh, ma’am, forgive me,” said Helen, suddenly 
starting to her feet; ‘‘ forgive me that once more I 
ask you for help; but my poor mother is dying, 
and she is—starving.” 

In a moment Mr. Warren’s hand was on the 
bell. ‘‘Get a coach instantly,” said he to the 
servant who appeared; ‘‘and, Mrs. Warren, get 
wine and bread ready immediately. I myself will 
go with this poor girl. Julia, get your cloak and 
bonnet: I wish you to go with me.” 

In a few moments the carriage arrived, and a 
bottle of wine and various kinds of food were quick- 
ly placed in a basket, and they prepared to go. 

‘* Sir,” said Helen earnestly, ‘‘may I ask you 
to take out the cork from the wine-bottle, that 
there may be no delay when we arriye—there is no 
screw near us, and she has so longed for wine!” 

This being done, Mr. Warren, Julia, and Helen 
Campbell were soon on their way. 

‘| fear we may alarm your mother at this hour,” 
said Mr. Warren. 

“Oh no, Sir,” replied Helen; ‘the door we en- 
ter by is at her back. You can be in the room 
without her seeing you at first. She is watched 
over by some kind Scotchwomen who live beside 
us. Oh, how I wish we were there!” 

The way was long, however; but in due time 
they did arrive, and following Helen along a dark 
passage, and down a narrow stair, they found them- 
selves in a small miserable-looking room. Mr. 
Warren seated Julia along with himself on two 
wooden stools, while Helen, rushing in with the 
basket, took from the table a little broken eup, 
which she filled with wine, and hastened to refresh 
the poor sufferer, whose face was concealed from 
Mr. Warren’s view. It was with delight that Mr. 
Warren witnessed what had so often before melted 
his heart—the kindness of the poor te the poor. 
Several wretched-looking women, hard worked 
and worn out, yet kept alive by the woman’s heart 
within them, stood around the sick bed; and as 
Helen approached with the little broken cup and 
the wine, one of them with the utmost tenderness, 
laying her hand gently on her arm, said, kindly : 

‘*Na, na, Miss, she’s past that noo; she'll drink 
nae mair o’ the fruit o’ the vine in this warld.” 

“*Wine!” cried another woman—‘'is’t wine ?— 
and she cried sae sair for’t yesterday.” 

‘*Dear mother,” said Helen, fondly bending 
over her, “you must take it—it will soon revive 
you; and see!”’ said she, holding up the basket, 
‘here is bread and sago, and many things to make 
you well.” 

**Wae’s me!” said one of the women; “and her 
that’s had naething but cauld water and crusts the 
day.” 

‘“‘Dear mother,” continued Helen, “ will you 
not drink? It will revive you, it will cheer you, 
it will make you live.” 

There was no answer. 
TOWS were over. 

* * o * * 

Taking one of the women aside, Mr. Warren put 
a guinea into her hand, desiring her to use it as 
she thought best for poor Helen’s comfort, whom 
he should see again on the morrow. He then took 
Julia out of the room, kindly leading her through 
the dark passage up the narrow stair, after which 
she hurried to the carriage, into a corner of which 
she threw herself in an agony of tears. 

Some time passed, during whick he did not dis- 
turb her. At length, taking her hand, ‘‘ My dear 
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Julia,” he said, “itis enough. This evening has 
been one of the most painful of your hitherto un- 
checkered life. We shall say no more of the earlier 
transactions of the evening, but will now only con. 
sider how we may best assist poor Helen Camp. 
bell and her sister. But suffer one parting word 
of advice from an old man who loves you dearly 
Do not too easily dismiss from your mind the 
events of this night. Think of them often, and 
place them before you; and by their example act 
in your future life, and you will be rewarded by 
finding that you are thereby more fitted to be the 
companion of the generous and excellent youn 
man who in a few days is to call you his wife,” : 

Julia’s only reply was another flood of tears, and 
a silent pressure of her uncle’s hand, as the carriawe 
stopped, and she ran hurriedly to her room. In. 
stantly unlocking her desk, she wrote a note to 
Mrs. Primrose, saying that she should not require 
her dress on Monday, and begging as a particular 
favor that Miss Campbell might be allowed im- 
mediately to return to her mother’s house. 

The short interval between that memorable 
evening and the long-expected 25th found full oc- 
cupation in comforting and consoling the sorrow- 
ing sisters, who now only remember it as the night 
on which they were made motherless, The 25th 
is now past, and the young bride has become a 
matron. 





WHAT I WENT THROUGH TO 
GET HER. 
No more doubts, no more 


Sne is mine at last. 

fears, no more truckling to eccentric relations! She 
is mine, body, mind, and three per cents. (all but 
ten thousand settled upon her), mine! It is my 
bonnet that she is now taking such a time about 
tying on her head. Well may I triumph: neither 
Jason in pursuit of the Golden Fleece—myth typi- 
fying a rich heiress, in whose presence the adven- 
turer felt remarkably sheepish—nor Aladdin, nor 
the hero of any one of Mr. G. P. R. James’s novels, 
ever went through a more trying ordeal than I. 
But let me calm these transports, that I may re- 
late, in a simple, unimpassioned manner, what 
difficulties I had to surmount antecedent to the 
conversion of Miss Potts into Mrs. Pans. 

When I heard that Miss Sarah Potts was likely 
to inherit the property of her paternal uncle, Colonel 
Sir George Potts, late Governor of Semetary Island, 
it occurred to me that I had danced much and car- 
ried flirtation to the very verge of proposal with 
that young lady, whose beauty had always fasci- 
nated, while her good temper had charmed me. 
Indeed, she had only needed this touch from the 
philosopher’s stone to render her irresistible; so I 
packed up my portmanteau, and started for Scar- 
borough, where the Potts family were then resid- 
ing. 

Veni, vidi, vici! 

‘* But,” whispered the dearest and most sensible 
of girls, as I wrapped her opera-cloak round her 
pearly shoulders, on the most eventful of nights, 
“‘oh, Charles, beware how you offend my uncle, 
and, above all things, humor my aunt!” 

If I pride myself upon any thing, it is my power 
of making myself agreeable toevery body, of what- 
ever age, sex, or condition—indeed, I have reason 
to suppose that some of my friends consider me 
actually stupid, so nicely can I adapt my conver- 
sation to my company—and it was with a conti- 
dent heart and firm hand that I rang the bell of 
Colonel Potts’s lodgings on the following morning. 

The door opened with a suddenness which star- 
tled me, and I found myself opposite a six-foot 
footman, tall, stiff, and erect as a Potsdam grena- 
dier, who went, at my desire, to see if his master 
was at home, and then returned with an affirma- 
tive answer, and heralded me up stairs. 

As I entered the apartment I heard a rustle, 
and saw the door of an inner room close, which dis- 
tracted my thoughts for a moment, so that it re- 
quired a violent effort of will to concentrate my at- 
tention on the object before me. The object before 
me was a stout short gentleman of about fifty, with 
white hair, white whiskers, and very shaggy white 
eyebrows—a chilling uniformity of color, some- 
what relieved by his having yellows instead of 
whites to his eyes, while the same delicate prim- 
rose tinge spread over the surface of his cheeks and 
forehead, the whole countenance being warmed by 
the rich rosy tint of his nose. 

“IT knew Miss Potts formerly, Sir,” said I, 
plunging in at once; ‘‘indeed, I may say, I was 
intimate with her family ; so, seeing her here, and 
learning that she was at present residing with you, 
I have taken the liberty of calling—” 

“No liberty at all, Sir. As a friend of my late 
brother I am delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance, Pray be seated ; Lady Potts will be down 
directly.” 

And we began to converse about a variety of 
topics, on some of which I found myself expressing 
very singular opinions; for in my anxiety to bring 
the conversation round to Sarah, I said I hardly 
knew what, till at last, fearing he would form a 
bad opinion of me, I apologized for my inatten- 
tion, and told him right out that I came as a sutt- 
or for his niece’s hand. 

He was rather taken aback, I think, for be 
hemmed and hawed and took snuff, and spent 4 
considerable time in brushing off certain imagin- 
ury particles of the pungent dust from his shir- 
frill before he answered. 

‘Quite right, Mr. Pans; you have acted in 
very honorable and straightforward manner. Ye*, 
you have done well to apply first to the commal-- 
ing-officer for leave to—” 

* A-uhem!” coughed some one in the next roc™, 
for a folding-door which spread across from Ww: ] to 
wall, but which did not fit very closely to the 
or ceiling, was the only partition separating 
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“ By-the-by,” continued the Colonel, ‘‘as our con- 
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supposed, I will just finish a little pressing matter 
I was engaged upon when you came in, and re- 
turn. I shall not be long.” 

He left the room by the outer door, and present- 
ly after I heard that of the next room open and 
shut, and then voices. 

«¢ Whish—whish—shish-—wish—shish.” 

‘Well, my dear, what the dickens am I to say ?” 

“ Hush—sh—sh—sh—sh! Whish—shish— 
whish.” e 

‘+ Wurwurwurrerwnr,” etc., etc. 

The Colonel had gone to his commanding-officer 
for orders. In about ten minutes he came back. 

‘‘ Pardon me,” he said, “for keeping you wait- 
ing so long. Now for this matter we were speak- 
ing of. First, let me explain to you how far my 
authority extends over my niece. She can, of 
course, marry whom she pleases; but if I did not 
approve of the match I should not consider myself 
bound to do any thing for her; if, on the other 
hand, I and—and Mrs. Potts—were pleased with 
her choice, she would continue to hold the place 
she at present occupies in my will, and I should 
pay down as her marriage-portion £2.” 

The voice went on, but what it uttered was in- 
audible to my mind for the next five minutes. 
The sum represented by z so far exceeded my ex- 
pectations that I was lost, bewildered, breathless 
with anxiety at the bare idea of losing my dearest 
Sarah: never had my imagination painted her 
charms in such glowing colors. 

‘‘And now,” the Colonel was saying when I 
had somewhat recovered, “I should like to ask 
you a few questions. It is the fashion, nowadays, 
to depreciate the advantages of birth and blood ; 
to me they are of vital importance. I consider 
that there is as much difference between a gentle- 
man and a plebeian as between a race-horse and a 
donkey. I should like to hear a few details about 
your family.” 

” While I was yet descanting on the merits of my 
forefathers a dark object, observable threugh the 
slit of the door, was suddenly removed, the sun- 
beams gleamed in through one unbroken line, and, 
by a singular coincidence, Lady Potts immediate- 
ly afterward entered the room. She was a tall, 
bony woman, with a Roman nose, large under-javv, 
muddy green eyes, sallow complexion, and low 
forehead. She was dressed in a magnificent vel- 
vet gown, wonderful black hair, a small lace cap, 
and chains, rings, and bracelets costly enough to 
make a garroter how] at the thought that she nev- 
er ventured out on foot after dusk. Her age was 
about— Whither are you hurrying me, pen in- 
discreet ? 

It was very hard work, but I at length succeed- 
ed in making a favorable impression ; for Lady 
Potts made a sign to her Sir, who, being well 
trained, immediately took up his cue. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ to return to the matter you 
have called here to speak about. We must know 
a little more of you before we can make any prom- 
ise. We leave this the day after to-morrow, and 
return to Norfolk, to be in time for the 1st of Sep- 
tember. Come down and help me to murder the 
partridges. Are you a good shot ?” 

I left the house triumphant, but trembling. I 
had secured a footing, and a good one; but what a 
trial was before me! An examination is always 
a nervous thing; but fancy going in for an indefin- 
ite viva voce! That was the prospect before me. 
I returned at once to London, had my gun and 
shooting gear put in order, selected an extensive 
assortment of clothes, and started for Montgomery 
Park, Norfolk, on Bartholomew's Eve (partridge 
reckoning). 

The coach put me down at a small inn called the 
“Montgomery Arms,” where I found a dog-cart 
waiting for me, and then I had a three-mile drive 
through the Potts estates. 

The Hall was a handsome building of white 
stone. At the further end a dark-hued ‘‘ buttons” 
was playing a tune on a bugle; and before I had 
time to wonder at a servant being allowed to cul- 
tivate his musical talents in a spot where he must 
necessarily annoy the whole houschold, the most 
solemn and punctilious of butlers came up to me, 
and said, ‘* The Colonel has given orders, Sir, that 
you are to go to your room at once; that is the 
dressing-bugle : when you hear the next you will 
come down into the drawing-room.” And he ush- 
ered me up stairs into a very comfortable bedroom, 
whither my luggage had preceded me. 

I dressed myself as fast as I could, in hopes of 
getting a word with Sarah before dinner; and 
the dearest girl anticipated my wish, for, on open- 
ing the drawing-room door, I saw she was there 
alone. 

Time was precious ; so, the one minute devoted 
to rapture being over, I said, ‘‘ Adored one, can 
you give me a hint ?” 

‘*Yes; you made a favorable impression at Scar- 
borough, and will easily get on; at least, I always 
do. They both spoil me. Never mind a little 
roughness; they mean nothing. Aunt is the dear- 
est, most lovable, kindest of women, so long as she 
has her own way and is not contradicted. She is 
rather a bigot; so you had better put your liberal- 
ity in vour pocket. And she thinks a good deal of 
her family—was a Miss Montgomery, and brought 
this estate to uncle.’’ 

““Ah! and Sir George ?” 

‘“* Well, you must be very good, and keep your 
temper. Uncle is a dear, dear man, but rather in- 








clined to order people about. You see, aunt rules 
him, so he likes to rule others. His temper is 
somewhat violent at times, but he soon comes 
round if not opposed, and then he tries to atone for 
what he has said or done while angry. Oh! I al- 
most forgot: above all things, be very punctual ; 
if you are ever late for breakfast or dinner I will 
not answer for the consequences. And is there 
any thing else? Yes; if you could take snuff it 
would please him. There goes the bugle!” And 
to the tune of ‘‘Oh the Roast Beef of Old En- 
gland” Sir George and Lady Potts entered the | 
room. 

“Welcome, Mr. Pans, to Montgomery Hall,” 
said the lady, graciously according me her hand. 


“How de do? Glad to see you,” said the Col- 
onel. ‘‘ Ready for the birds to-morrow? Have a 
pinch ?” 

Mindful of the final hint I had received from 
Sarah, I accepted the offer, and tried to drop the 
snuff while pretending, with much noise and ap- 
parent enjoyment, to draw it up into my nose; but 
a few grains more volatile than the rest insisted on 
making their way in, and I found it necessary to 
blow that organ. . 

“ Niff, niff! Bless my soul, how disgusting ! 
Niff, niff! What can it be? Why, it is your 
handkerchief! It’s musk! Young man, you are 
offensive! Come with me,” said Sir George. 

I am net over-patient by nature, and felt all the 
blood in my body fly to my face at this insult ; but 
I thought of the stake I was playing for, swallow- 
ed my anger, and followed him. 

“Throw the thing down! John, take that 
handkerchief away,” said he, when we had reach- 
ed the hall. ‘ This way, Mr. Pans.” And he led 
me into his study, opened a folding washing-stand, 
poured water into the basin, and said, pointing to 
it, ‘* Wash !” 

I obeyed him, and we returned to the drawing- 
room, 

‘* My lady is served,” the butler presently an- 
nounced ; and as he did not speak literally —in 
which case we should have had but a tough and 
scraggy dinner—but metaphorically, I offered my 
arm, 

* Jehn,” said Lady Potts to the footman who 
brought her soup, “is Flora well enough to come 
down ?” 

““No, my lady. Susan has been trying to get 
her to eat something all day, but the smell of food 
even seems te go against her.” 

“Oh! the poor suffering darling! Oh! the 
sweet pet! I hope she will not die.” 

‘*T hope she will!” I mentally ejaculated, for a 
horrible suspicion flashed across my mind. Who 
was this Flora ?—a new favorite, an adopted child, 
destined to cause the dislocation of the principal 
facial ornament of my beloved Sarah? Dreadful 
thought, which I drowned in a glass of Cham- 
pagne. 

My hosts grew almost good-tempered under the 
influence of good cookery and generous wine. Sir 
George condescended to explain that his aversion 
to scent arose from the disgust he had acquired for 
musk-rats in Semetary Island; and Lady Potts 
grew quite natural, and gave me many minute de- 
tails of the sagacity of a favorite cat she had once 
had ; whereupon I told her several interesting an- 
ecdotes relating to that woefully misunderstood 
animal which shall not be confided to an undis- 
cerning public, apt to confound poetical embellish- 
ment with want of truthfulness. 

I could not manage to enjoy much conversation 
with my beloved Sarah, but consoled myself with 
the reflection that, if all went well, I should get 
quite enough before ‘‘ death or the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners us did part.” 

When the ladies had withdrawn, the Colonel en- 
sconced himself in an easy-chair, and began pump- 
ing me in so. obvious a manner that I had no diffi- 
culty in flowing to his entire satisfaction. At the 
end of about a bottle he threw his napkin over his 
head, and said, 

‘* Ring when you want more claret. When you 
have had enough, go to the ladies; and make no 
noise.” 

And presently he snored. 

When I entered the drawing-room I fourd Sarah 
asleep on the sofa, and Lady Potts hanging over a 
basket adorned with pink silk. 

‘ Was it a poor little dear suffering angel, den! 
Was a pretty creature, with its little brown eyes.” 

Flora, doubtless! It was an infant, then, that 
had thus seduced the affections of the capricious 
lady from my Sarah—a mere infant! Surely ba- 
bycide can not be very wrong; one might have an 
accident and sit on the thing, and nobody be a bit 
the wiser. Such were my thoughts as I approach- 
ed the basket, in which, to my intense relief, I saw 
a very fat black and tan spaniel, with long silky 
hair and very apoplectic eyes. 

‘* What a beautiful dog!” I exclaimed. ‘Is it 
ill?” 

““Oh! very, very ill. Poor dear Flora! She 
has quite lost her appetite—she who always enjey- 
ed her food so! She has eaten nothing to-day but 
the wing of a chicken and a few macaroons.” 

“ If you will allew me to examine her I may be 
of some service; I am used to dogs. Ah! I see— 
very short breath—finds it difficult to stand. My 
dear Lady Potts, if this dog is not attended to she 
will die!” 

‘“*Oh, Mr. Pans. Poor Flora! what shall I do?” 

“Well, I think I could save her if she were left 
entirely in my hands; but, above all things, no 
one must feed her but myself.” 

‘Thank you, dear Mr, Pans; I will give direc- 
tions. Oh, I shall be ever grateful to you if you 
should prove the blessed instrument of restoring 
my sweet doggy to health again !” 

Sarah now woke up and joined us, and we had 
tea, and conversed on a variety of interesting topics ; 
such as the antiquity of the Montgomery family, 
the general decay of old county families, and the 
sad prevalence of ‘‘new men;” the selfishness and 
ingratitude of the lower classes generally, and the 
immoral tendency of any efforts to do any thing 
for them: in short, I exerted myself to the utmost 
of my power to tickle my lady's vanity and self- 
complacency, and to make her sensible that, while 
society owed numberless duties toward her, she 
owed none to society: I flatter myself 1 made a 
considerable impression. 

Lady Potts went to the other end of the room 
for some work, and I whispered to Sarah: ‘ Will 
that do?” 

“ Ah, you dreadful hypocrite; it is quite shock- 
ing! I shall never know when to believe you in 
earnest,” she replied, looking half-frightened, half- 
amused. 

“It is very unpleasant. Nothing but the hope 
of winning you could make me stoop to such a 
course ef proceeding.” 


“Oh yes; I know it was necessary : indeed, it 
was I who advised it. But whatever my uncle 
and aunt's foibles, and however they behave to 
others, they are most kind to me, and it pains me 
to see their weak points so drawn out.” 

The Colonel came in yawning, had a cup of tea, 
and tien told me to get the backgammon-board 
and play a hit with him; which I did, playing as 
badly as possible, and never taking him up but 
once, when I could not help it: on which occasion 
he got into so violent a passion that I was glad of 
my previous forbearance ; but as I managed to let 
him gammon me that very game, he soon recovered 
his, what-I-suppose-he-called good-humor. 

Soon the sounds of the bugle were once more 
| heard in the hall. 

“There is half past ten!" cried Sir George. 
““Good-night, Mr. Pans. Now go to your bed- 
room. If you want to read, you will find plenty 
of books, papers, magazines, etc., in the library ; 


and if you wish to smoke, you may.” 
Dressing-gowned, slippered, cigared, and easy- 
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chaired, I was reposing after ny labors, dangers, 
and sufferings, when there came a knock at the 
door. 

** Who is there ?” 

* Orders, Sir. 

“Orders! Whatis that? Come in.” 

A man-servant entered with a book bound in red, 
and having a brazen clasp, wliich he opened, and 
pointed out to me a particular page, from which I 
read : 








“MoxtoomEn’® Hatt, 21, 12 
“Mr. Pans of Lincolnshire, g:ut., arrived here this 
day on a visit.—The family will sseble for breakfast 
to-morrow morning at 8 a.m., i” the library.—Colonel 
Sir George Potts and Mr. Pans “ill yo out shooting at 
9.30, lunching at Batt’s Copse at ', antl returning to din- 
ner at 5.30 p.m.—Miss Potts will tide Mabel at 2 r.m. to- 
morrow, William attending her «'' Mc)riman.—The cook 
will attend Colonel Sir George 1] ' tts in his study imme- 
diately after breakfast.—Lady |! \tts'« spaniel Flora is 
placed under the care of Mr. Pat's us'il further orders." 


ugust, 





There were several other «''rections to different 
servants concerning their duties, past, present, or 
to come; but nothing more “ffeting myself, so I 
shut the book, and handed ' to the servant, who 
said: ‘Lady Potts wishes t» kvow whether you 
want her brought here, Sir.’ 

“Drought here! Lady I'vts ! Good Heavens! 
Oh, ah—the spaniel! No, 0%; {ot her be taken to 
the stables. My complime:!: tv Lady Potts, and 
the smell of horses is part o! iy system.” 

I fancy I detected the ¢' f a grin on the 





man's face as he quitted the "oon, leaving me op- 
pressed with one fearful fac —!nvakfast at eight! 
It hardly seemed worth whi'« tv 0 to bed at all if 


int ‘he dead of night 
hie to get up at 


one was expected to rouse 
like that; why, one wou 
seven! 

Ilowever, I considered that ‘ther people had 
done such things, and that w!st man had done 
man could do again; so ! tured in. But my 
sleep was restless and brok«#), | unted as I was by 
the idea of having to get ¥) “* a stated time; I 
kept dreaming I was late { | ukfast, starting up 
in a fright, and sinking to #leep again. 

Waking after the sound: "t «f ‘hese naps, I found 
daylight streaming in thivuy') the window, and 
leaped out of bed, and inte ™y |-:th in great alarm, 
not doubting that I had over '!«)t myself. It was 
only while toweling my 4k that I glanced at 
my watch, and discover! that it was but six 
o'clock. However, I wa" “i awake; there was 
no use in turning in agai'\, ‘» | made up my mind 
to devote an hour before bre«hfast to Miss Flora: 
when I had done dressi", ' went down to the 
stables, meeting on my *#Y the man who had 
brought me the order-bo k the night before, carry- 
ing up my boots and hot wa!»r, who told me that 
I should find the dog in the loose box dedicated to 
Lady Potts’s mare. Thwt l',:hly favored animal 
was undergoing the moi"), operation of groom- 
ing with great patience 1! juanimity. 

‘‘Fine morning,” said ' t» the groom, who was 
emitting that peculiar si/#)1\4ion common to stable- 
men, and which must be *”) .“«lling to the herses at 
Astley’s if they partake »/f t'i« sensibilities of biped 
actors. 

“ Tis-s-s-s-3 — is-s-s-""* 


i 
a 
} 





tis-s-s-s. Ees, Sir, 
tis-s-s-s.”’ 

‘** Leave off hissing, »*y !.!, and listen to me for 
a moment, will you? Yur lady wants that dog 
to get well; you know ‘v/a! is the matter with it.” 


’ 


“* Kes.’ 
“Then you know i’ ' 
and more running abo 

‘sé Kes.” 

“Well, then, can y 

‘Ees” (a broad gris 

“Then here is half « sovereign for you,” 

‘ Thankee, Sir” (a }roader). 

‘Don't you give he’ “ny thing to eat to-day, and 
whenever you come ii!» the stable, make her move 
about. I will take her for a walk now. [lave 
you got a collar and # }ivce of string ?” 

IIe soon produced those articles, also a bit of 


wants less victuals, 





p your mouth shut ? 


soap. 
| ‘A good idea,” sal 1; and in spite of the tears 
| and supplications of the patient, we administered 
a saponaceous pill. ! then took the fair Flora in 
my arms, and carrie! her tenderly through the 
shrubbery, till we were out of sight of the house, 
when I put her dow, and adjusting the collar and 
string, invited her t» take a waddle; as she de- 
clined, I gave the st' ing a pull, but without effect: 
she did not mind hating, it was exertion she ob- 
bering that persuasion is bet- 


jects d to. So remen 
ter than force, I drew a whip from the pocket of 
my shooting-jacket. Let us draw a vail over the 
scene. Sutlice it, that when she had takena prop- 
er amount of exercise, I took off her collar, and 
carried her back to the stable. 

“T saw you from my window carrying Flora for 
a walk this morning ; how kind of you!” said Lady 
Potts as I entered the breakfast-room at two min- 


utes before eight, and her eyes were more ek quent 
than her lips. 

Punetually at the appointed minute Colonel 
Potts, myself, a game-keeper, and four dogs started 


off under a blazing sun for the nearest stubble-field, 
which we traversed, I on the right, Sir George on 
the left, the game-keeper in rear, and the dogs scour- 
ing before us; but as there were no birds, we ar- 
rived at the other end guiltless of blood. Directly 
we entered the second field, however, which was 
also stubble, a dog on the right, that is, immedi- 
ately in front of me, made a dead point. Cocking 
both locks, I was advancing cautiously, when I 
heard hasty footsteps, a panting and puffing, and 
finally, words spoken in a loud whisper. 

“Stop, stop—you, stop!” Sol stopped, and the 
Colonel advanced in front of me. It was very try- 
ing, but Sarah must not be lost for a shot. Up got 
the covey; bang, bang, went Sir George, visibly 
a yard above them. 

‘*Mark them, Thomas; I am sure that old one 
is hit hard!” 

If this was the case, the ‘‘ old one” took his pun- 
ishment like a hero, for he certainly showed no 
signs of it as he skimmed away with his spouse 
and family. 

“‘T always miss my first shot,’ 
onel, as he reloaded. 

The next point was on his beat fairly enough. 
Again the cov ey rose; again he blazed away with 
both barrels harmlessly. Two of the birds, how- 
ever, who were lazy or greedy, or weak on the 
wing, delayed getting up with the rest, from whom 
they had strayed considerably to the right, and 
were now frightened up by the report. I am only 
a middling shot; but they were so young, and flew 
so slowly, that I knocked them both over. - 

‘*Hang you, what did you fire at my wounded 
birds for?” screamed Sir George, foaming with 
rage 


growled the Col- 





‘* Your wounded birds, Sir?’ 
“Yes, Sir, my wounded birds! As neat a shot 
as ever I made in my life—onetoeach barrel. You 
could not beat that yourself, Thomas—eh ?” 

“Tt was a fair shot, your honor.” 

“Do you hear that, Sir?” Do you hear what 
the game-keeper says? You are a jealous shot, 
Sir; and I hate a jealons shot like the blank.” 

“ But, Sir George,” I expostulated, ‘* you mis« 
take; I thought the rest of the covey were withif 
range, and fired at them.” 

**Then you own those to be my birds? 

** Certainly.” 

“Oh, ah, hum! Pick them up, Thomas.” 

Thomas was very busy lacing one of his boots; 
when he rose, his face was crimson—from stoop- 
ing, I suppose. 

Next shot he had, the Colonel really did hit 
a bird, which put him in such good-humor that 
he did not claim the next I bagged; and so we 
went on till luncheon, the birds being so plenti- 
ful, tame, and weak on the wing, that we made 
a pretty fair bag—the Colonel hitting about twico 
out of every five times, and I managing to palm 
some of my victims off as his. 

In the afternoon I had better sport, for the covey# 
being now scattered, the shots became more fre 
quent, while the Colonel, upen whom the sun and 
bottled porter had taken effect, was less ardent than 
he had been in the morning. Indeed, at last, he 
declared himself ‘‘done;” and flinging himself 
down by the side of a spring which bubbled up in 
the centre of a nice shady dell, he lit a cheroot, 
and bade me go on alone with the game-keeper; 
when it was time to go home, we found him in the 
same place, fast asleep. 

After dinner that evening I discovered that Lady 
Potts had a weakness for table-turning; and I 
pushed first a hat, and then a small table, round 
and round, with my thumbs and fore-fingers—in 
conjunction with hers and Sarah's—professing all 
the while intense astonishment at the rotatory mo- 
tion assumed by those articles, and grew in my 
hostess’s grace perceptibly. Next morning I again 
rose early, again treated Flora toa little gentle ex- 
ercise on an empty stomach, and again went out 
sheoting with the Colonel. 

This time I kept close to him all day, and when- 
ever an occasion offered fired simultaneously, and 
vowed that he had hit, and I had missed, for that 
I had seen the bird I aimed at fly away; this I 
did with expressions of vexation and impatience, 
which nearly threw poor Thomas into an apoplexy 
with suppressed laughter, while the Colonel pos. 
itively chuckled with triumphant delight. 

So we went on, the old people liking me, and I 
hating them more and more every day; Sarah 
growing more and more beautiful and cheerful as 
cause for anxiety seemed to diminish; and Flora 
rapidly regaining health and symmetry under a 
course of biscuit and whip. Indeed, at the end of 
a week, I allowed an interview between dog and 
mistress; and so delighted was the lady with the 
recovery of her favorite, that I obtained that very 
evening my first earnest of ultimate success. 

‘**T wish to speak to you before you give the or- 
ders,” said Lady Potts to Sir George, when we broke 
up for the night; and when the order-book, with 
the brazen clasp, came round to my bedroom door, 
I read the following sentence : 


“Mr. Pans will attend Miss Sarah Potts in her ride 
at 2.00 p.m. to-morrow." 

Before pheasant-shooting began I returned to 
London like a good Lill, accepted. Ere the last 
long-tail had fallen my banker’s account rose from 
two figures to four, and I was the blessed proprie- 
tor of the angelic being who is now taking such a 
preposterous time about putting on her— I mean 
my bonnet. 

I may be considered as a sort of matrimonial 
snipe, having got my wife by suction 


Has my moral character suffered, I wonder? I 
think, perhaps, it would be less unpleasant to pick 
a pocket or swindle a tradesman than it might have 
been a year ago; but, in revenge, I am less likely 


to be tempted to commit such acts; and if 1 r 
spect myself a little less, all my acquaintances re- 
spect mea great deal more. 

Why, you may do almost any thing fora large 
fortune ; just as you may commit any crime— from 
perjury to treason and murder—for a kingdom, and 
never lose caste. but, then, you must be success- 





ful. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE RAPE OF THE PEACHES. 






BL NUT, 
Abel Newt!” cried a 
loud, sharp voice. 

“Abel Newt! Abel 
Newt!’ echoed a chorus 
of shrill boy voices, ‘* Mr. 
Gray wants you! Mr, 
Gray’s calling you!” 

But Abel Newt, a boy 
about cighteen years old, 
althongh he must have 
heard the summons, fled like a wild horse 
across the play-ground, his heavy black hair 
shaking around his neck, as he ran, like a tan- 
gled mane; and while the boys were yet shout- 
ing he disappeared into the school-room. 

“Golly! how he clips it!” said Little Malacca, 
looking at him with admiration. Little Malacca 
was so called because, according to the school 
tradition, he never had any father or mother, 
and was born far away in some East Indian re- 
gion—no particular country, in fact. It was an 
article of faith at Mr. Gray’s that Little Malac- 
ca never had any parents, and was born nowhere. 

The older boys had the privilege of the school- 
room during play-hours, and used it as a kind 
of club-room. It was serviceable to them in 
many ways. 

As now, for instance, to Abel Newt. For as 
he entered, puffing, panting, entirely blown, and 
red, and hot, with his trowsers’ pockets distend- 
ed almost to bursting with some mysterious con- 
‘ tents, and his face smooth with intense anxiety, 
like the faces of smugglers who hear the coast- 
guard at the same moment that their keel grazes 
the beach, and are doubtful whether they shall 
gain a prize or lose their lives—he swept the 
school-room with a glance—saw that he was 
alone—and hurrying to his desk, lifted the lid, 
emptied his pockets into that charitable retreat, 
confiding to it at least a dozen pulpy, delicious 
peaches. 

He then as rapidly refilled his pockets with 
sundry articles that distended them as before, 
and had scarcely closed the lid, locked it, and 
bent over the desk with a book, in an attitude 
of placid reading or study, than Little Malacca 
burst into the room, and standing at the door, 
with eyes as round and swollen as Abel’s pock- 
ets, ejaculated, spasmodically, out of breath : 

“Oh, Jiminy! how you did eut it! But 
it’s no use! Won't you catch it, Abel Newt! 
Mr. Gray's calling—Mr. Gray wants you, Abel 
Newt!’ 

“ Me!” said Abel, looking up quietly. 
Gray want me? What's the matter?” 

As he spoke he rose from his desk with a per- 
fectly calm face ; but as his pockets lifted them- 
selves above the horizon of the lid, and came in 
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view of Little Malacca, that small boy’s imagin- 
ation instantly teemed with fearful apprehen- 
sions. He only shouted: 

“Oh! oh! oh! what pockets!” 

He then turned and disappeared, while Abel 
Newt, taking his book under his arm—it was 
the “History of England,” a text-book of his 
class, from which they had recited that morning 
—transported those prodigious pockets into the 
play-ground. 

All games were suspended, and the boys were 
gathered in groups waiting for the delinquent 
to appear. Mr. Gray stood at the door of his 
study, with that kind of nervous complacency 
with which we may imagine the headsman pass- 
es his finger along the edge of the axe when he 
descries the fatal procession approaching. 

“Come here, Abel!” said he, in the cajoling 
cadence with which the spider invited the fly to 
walk into his parlor. “And all boys to Mr. 
Gray’s platform!” cried he, in a louder voice; 
upon which the crowd of Abel’s school-mates 
thronged around him, and all moved toward the 
master. 

There was a wooden floor before the outer 
door of Mr. Gray’s study which was sacred to 
his individual feet. A Mohammedan devotee 
would as soon have stepped in his slippers upon 
the holy ground of the temple as any boy at 
Mr. Gray’s have put foot upon that platform— 
as it was called—without permission. The good 
boys used to shudder when a new scholar, not 
yet versed in the laws of the school, trod as 
thoughtlessly upon those consecrated boards as 
if they had been ordinary timber. But it was 
a sin of ignorance, they remembered, not a wan- 
ton profanation. 

The master stood upon this dais as the boys 
came up. When Abel Newt approached, Mr. 
Gray moved his head slightly from side to side, 
rolling his neck in his white cravat, which he 
wore without a coliar, as if he tasted something 
uncommonly unctuous and pleasant, and were 
wriggling his throat to make it longer, and taste 
the sweet morsel all the way down. 

The younger scholars clustered timidly upon 
the edges of the throng, but the older boys, the 
aristocracy of the school, stood forward along the 
front of the platform, to support Abel, like peers 
at the trial of a peer. 

“Well, Abel!” began Mr. Gray, with the soft 
suavity of a fat cat which has made a circle with 
its paws around the mouse. He stopped when 
he had said so much, and beamed upon the cul- 
prit as if to paralyze him with the full percep- 
tion of the horror of his situation. 

“Well, Sir,” replied Abel, quietly. 

“Ah! Brave boy, Abel,” continued the mas- 
ter, ‘yes, you are very brave; but what do you 
think your poor mother would say ?” and there 
was a slight snivel in Mr. Gray’s tone; a raw 
recruit of a snivel doing duty for a sympathetic 
sigh. 

“Say to what, Sir?” asked Abel, with a little 
too much innocence. ‘ 

Mr. Gray stepped into the house, and instantly 
returned with a chair, in which he seated him- 
self as if this interview promised to be very long 
and lickersome. Then crossing his right leg 
over the left, he swung the black-gaitered shoe 
slowly, as he resumed: 

“ How little I thought, Abel, when your dear 
mother (snivel obligato) brought you to this 
school and left you in my charge and Mrs. 
Gray’s, and bade you be a good boy, and then 
kissed you and went away crying—” 

Here Mr. Gray winked rapidly as if his eyes 
were blurred with moisture. 

** Boo, hoo!’’ burst out Little Malacca. 

‘‘ Tears understood,” whispered Tom Galt, one 
of the older boys fresh from his Latin Gram- 
mar, to-Green Muddock who stood beside him, 
both narrowly watching Mr. Gray. But Mud- 
dock did not take. He never could understand 
things that were to be understood either in con- 








struing Latin. books or American life. He al- 
ways asked why the 
Romans did not say 
what they meant and 
not leave it to be un- 
derstood; and why, in 
general, people in old 
times could not have 
spoken English, and 
have so saved much 
useless study. 

Clearing his throat, 
as if the tears had 
trickled into his wind- 
pipe, Mr. Gray pro- 
ceeded: 

“How little [thought 
that we should ever 
come tothis! Do you 
remember, Abel, how, 
that very day after din- 
ner, you and Green 
Muddock straddledone 
of the benches in the 
dining-room with a 
custard between you 
on the bench, and how 
you both took turns at 
it with a spoon—and 
how you, Abel, took 
what Green called 
‘such everlasting great 
mouthfuls’ that he did 
not get his share, and 
you said that you didn’t 
know any thing about 
his share, but that you 
loved custard—do you 
remember, Abel ?” 

“Yes, Sir,”’ answer- 
ed the boy, with obdu- 
rate calmness. 

Mr. Gray looked at 
Abel and blew his nose. 





** Abel, do you remember the picture of the 
Idle Apprentice that we were all looking at the 
other evening ?” 

“Te. oe.” 

“How he gambled on Sundays on the tomb- 
stones—how dreadfully he swore, and told lies, 
and played truant, and—and—and—stole fruit?” 

‘‘No, Sir,” replied Abel, with candor; “I 
don’t remember about his stealing fruit.” 

Mr. Gray moved, changed his legs, putting 
the left over the right, waggled his foot, and 
smoothed his shaved chin with his hand. 

“Why, Abel, don’t you know that a boy who 
would lie would also swear, and play cards on 
Sundays, and idle away his time, and steal 
fruit ?” 

‘*No, Sir, I don’t. Green Muddock tells lies, 
but I never heard him swear; he hasn’t spunk 
enough.” 

A profound sensation thrilled the crowd of 
boys at these words. There was even a faint 
shout at the extremity of the group from some 
of the smaller scholars, who saw that Muddock 
could not detect them. 

** Abel Newt,” said Mr. Gray, “I am afraid 
you are a bad boy. I pity your dear mother; 
but it is necessary that there should be exam- 
ples. Step up on the platform, Abel.” 

Newt obeyed. 

‘* Now turn round and face the boys.” 

Newt turned. 

‘“* Boys,” began Mr. Gray, “ von know that the 
peach orchard is beyond the barn, where nobody 
can watch it, and I have left it always to be 
guarded by your honor.” 

He paused, and surveyed the silent young 
faces before him. 

“Yes, I left it to your honor. 
self, and I always 
said to Mr. Jowlson 
when I met him in 
town, ‘I leave my 
peaches to be protect- 
ed by the honor of 
the boys; and, Mr. 
Jowlson, the honor 
of Mr. Gray’s boys is 
the surest watch-dog 
in the State.’” 

He looked around 
again, with a beam- 
ing expression, as if 
he wished to under- 
score that happy re- 
mark with a line of 
expressive silence. 

Now boys are no 
more surprised by 
brilliancy and poetry 
and fine similes and 
happy remarks than 
they are by roses in 
June or chestnuts in 
October. But it was 
a great while since 
Mr. Gray was a boy; 
and a man may live 
among boys a long 
time and never know 
them, as the crow 
dwelt in the rose-tree 
with the nightingales 
but never learned to 


I said to my- 


sing. 
And yet—and yet 
—sometimes when 


the thorn pierced a 
songster into an ec- 
stasy of melodious 
woe, who shall say 
that the cawing 
stranger had _ no 
vague, aching, long- 
ing remembrance of that golden age—was it a 
hope or a memory ?—before crows were black 
and had lost their voices! 

‘** Now all those who think that the honor of 
Mr. Gray’s boys is the surest watch-dog in the 
State will hold up their right hands.” — 

All the hands were raised. 

** Very well,” continued the master, ‘‘as I was 
standing at this door a little while ago, I thought 
I saw a boy come out of the peach-orchard. As 
I watched him I saw his pockets were both 
stuffed with something.” 

The eyes of the whole school were immedi- 
ately fastened upon the enormous, uncomforta- 
ble-looking pockets of Abel Newt, who stood 
like a premature alderman with an abnormal 
development, his fat things seeming all to have 
gone into his thighs instead of his stomach, which 
was at that moment the most humble and re- 
tiring part of his body. But his pockets were 
sadly and suspiciously knobby for those of a boy 
who had been caught making a rapid exit from 
a peach-orchard. 

‘* Boys, I could not believe my eyes when I 
saw who it was. I thought of his poor mother, 
and I called to him to come to me. At the 
same moment he started and ran for the school- 
room. You heard me call, and shouted after 
him. He ran on as if he did not hear. All 
those boys who think that Abel Newt heard me 
call him, or heard you call him, will hold up 
their right hands!” 

It was a dreadful moment. The whole school 
was assembled, and Abel could see every boy in 
the crowd, and might possibly remember the 
way each voted upon this tremendous question. 
One hand was instantly raised, and only one. It 
was Green Muddock’s. 

Abel Newt looked at the hand and its owner 
without the least betrayal of emotion. But as 
his eye moved slowly over the throng it rested 
upon a boyish face, looking at him wistfully, 
and as the eyes of the two met, another hand 
rose slowly, as if reluctantly but irresistibly, 
under that glance; and at the same moment a 
voice was heard, as if in reply to some ques- 


—==———— 
tion that Newt had asked, although he had not 
spoken : 

‘Abel, I am very sorry; but I do think yo 
heard us calling.” 7 

Abel Newt looked quietly away, and the hand 
of Gabriel Bennet, a boy of about fifteen and 
one of the youngest scholars, remained lifted 
with that of Green Muddock, one of the oldest 
But they were the only ones. Acs 

Mr. Gray’s left foot in the black gaiter wac 
gled faster than ever. His neck rolled leon. 
riously in the white cravat, as if something were 
tasting very sweet indeed. silane 

‘** All those boys who think that Abel Newt 
did not hear that he was called will hold up their 
right hands!” 

Not a single hand was raised. Abel looked 
at the boys and they at him. The gaitered foot 
waggled ; and the accusing pockets of the cul- 
prit seemed to grow more apoplectic every mo- 
ment. Mr. Gray scratched his face gently with 
his forefinger and smiled. He did not scratch 
as if to allay an irritation, but with that com- 
posure of profound confidence with which an 
advocate famous for cross-examination accosts 
a witness whom his manner informs that, how- 
ever unwilling he may be, and however he may 
squirm or hold his tongue, the truth will be as 
surely extracted by the questions as a cork from 
a bottle by the patent lever cork-screw. 

“Now, then,” said Mr. Gray, ‘all those boys 
who think they would have heard if they had 
been in Abel Newt’s place will hold up their 
right hands!” 

All the hands went up. 

“Yes—I see!” said Mr. Gray, chuckling 
pleasantly. 
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“ Now, boys, if you think you would have 
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THE TORTURE. 
heard, don’t you think Abel must have heard?” 
asked he, in a coaxing tone. 

There was no reply. 

“ Abel,” said Mr. Gray, after a pause, ‘you 
see the boys are too generous to accuse you. 
But you are not a child; and you know that I 
am perfectly well aware that you heard me call. 
Of the enormity of your offense I say nothing. 
The boy that would steal an apple or a peach 
would cut his father’s throat, and would proba- 
bly end his wretched life upon the gallows. I 
do not envy the feelings of a boy in your situa- 
tion, with your pockets stuffed with ill-gotten 
gain, which never prospers. No, Abel; 1 do not 
envy you!” continued Mr. Gray, in full snivel, 
pulling out a huge red bandana handkerchief 
and waving it about his face in a swabbing man- 
ner, as if he perspired tears at every pore of his 
countenance—“I do not envy your feelings at 
this moment; but I think of your poor, poor 
mother!” and he stopped, apparently over- 
whelmed with emotion, and retired behind the 
bandana. 

Some of the smaller boys were touched. ‘‘ Poor 
Mr. Gray!” they said. 

“No, no. Poor mother!” said Tom Galt; 
“poor Mrs. Newt!” and Tom winked, in fla- 
grant and reprehensible imitation of Mr. Gray 
in the more pathetic moments of his appeals. 

“ And the poor aunts!” said Green Mud- 
dock. 

“And the poor female first cousins under 
twenty, pretty in the face and of promising ¢x- 
pectations, to whom I dedicate this tear!” con- 
tinued the reckless Thomas Galt, in a lachry- 
mose manner. 

“ How the old rascal enjoys it!” whispered 
Gyles Blanding, who stood with Galt and Mud- 
dock, and was, like them, among the older boys. 

Mr. Gray had meanwhile performed the lach- 
rymal rites to the remembrance of Abel’s poor 
mother, and had put his handkerchief in his 
pocket. Then, with feline suavity, he said te 
the culprit: 

“‘ Abel, why did you take my peaches?” 

‘“‘T have not taken your peaches, Sir.” 
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Oh—such pockets! They seemed positively 
bloated with crime! 

The smaller boys were aghast. 

«Good pluck, I swear!’ whispered Blanding. 

“Qh, golly! golly! look at those pockets !” 
cried Little Malacca. 
Mr. Gray was not dismayed. He was an ep- 
‘ure in scenes of this kind, and delighted to 


prolong and elaborate the enjoyment of ex- 


sure. 

é “You have not taken my peaches ?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“ Well, Abel, what makes your pockets stick 
out so? What have you in your pockets ?” 

The legs were crossed again; a triumphant 
waggling commenced; and a thrill of horror 
pervaded the group of smaller boys. 

“Well, Sir,” replied Abel, with entire un- 
concern, “I have a large pocket-handkerchief, 
and two or three tops, and two or three balls, 
und a jack-knife, and a piece of wood out of 
which I'm going to carve a boat, and some 
twine, and paper, and things. I’ve got a good 
many things in my pockets.” 

It was an audacity unparalleled in Mr. Gray’s 
experience, but his interest increased every mo- 
inent. . 

“ Paper and things in his pocket! Oh dear! 
Think of his poor mother!” whispered Tom 
Galt, ruefully. 

‘* Boys,” said Mr. Gray, ‘‘do Mr. Gray’s boys, 
hose honor is the best watch-dog in the State, 
lanzh at this shameful falsehood which Abel so 
unblushingly tells ?” 

“It is no falsehood, Sir,”’ struck in the crim- 
inal. 

Mr. Gray flushed at this audacious reply. 

“Are all the boys looking?” cried he, as he 
rose from his chair absorbed in the interest of 
the catastrophe. ‘Can all the smaller boys 
see? Gabriel Bennet, can you see?” 

‘No, Sir,” replied a low voice from behind. 

“Come in front, then. Here, Tom, put Ga- 
briel by you—” 

“No, Sir, I’d rather not,” said the voice be- 
hind; “I don’t want to see.” 

“Don’t want to see?” Mr. Gray was as much 
confounded by this reply as a parental spider 
would be to hear spiderling decline a choice bit 
of a fat bluebottle that had strayed into the web. 
Don’t you love bluebottle? was the question he 
would have asked if he had been a spider. 

“Now, then, Abel Newt, take those things 
out of your pocket !” 

Abel laid down the book which all this time 
he had held under his arm, put his right hand 
into his trowsers, and drew out a large hum- 
ming-top and handle, two peg-tops, a roll of pa- 
per, and three India-rubber balls. 

‘**That’s all in this pocket, Sir.” 

“Come here, Abel,” said Mr. Gray, in pro- 
found astonishment. 

The boy walked up to him, and Mr. Gray felt 
of the pocket. It had evidently disgorged all 
its contents. 

“What's in the other pocket, Sir? 
let’s see !” 

Abel, with the same tranquillity, reduced the 
swelling of his trowsers on that side by taking 
out a huge block of wood, a jack-knife, a ball 
of twine, and a bandana of the same propor- 
tions as Mr. Gray’s, with more paper, a top, and 
a ball. 

“That's all, Sir.” 

Mr. Gray was confounded, for that was all, 
and what was a schoolmaster to do? ‘The boys 
had been assembled to witness the accusation, 
the proof, and the punishment of a culprit. The 
judge had played with his victim ; had entan- 
vled him, as it seemed, more and more inextri- 
cably; had punished him a little in advance of 
liis conviction by exposing him upon the scaf- 
fuld to the public gaze, and the very crowning 
proof of his guilt which, by an arrangement of 
exquisite art, the criminal was himself to pro- 
duce, was the crowning proof of his innocence. 
_ Mr. Gray saw the danger of his own position 
ina moment. ‘That he should have summoned 
ull his boys to witness his own disgrace upon his 
own platform, and that he himself should have 
painfully elaborated it, was a consideration al- 
most involving the prosperity of the school. 
Could he survive the ridicule# Would not the 
boys, those most remorseless of jokers, pass the 
tradition on from year to year, until he should 
be obliged to succumb ? - 

It was a crisis. But he was resolved to con- 
quer it and turn it to his own adyantage. So 
putting on the sweetest smile—the smile with 
which he assured every parent that the boys in 
his care were “Charming boys, my dear Sir, 
charming boys !”"—he beamed upon the group, 
and putting out his hand to Abel, said, 

“Boys, the next best thing to making no 
mistake at all is to confess one when made. I 
thought Abel had taken my peaches. But I 
Was mistaken, How glad I'am that I was so! 
Abel, here is my hand. I trust we shall always 
be friends.” c 
u But Abel did not take the offered hand, which 
“ir. Gray withdrew in an embarrassed manner. 

5 Mr. Gray,” began Abel, while the boys look- 
ed on in perplexed wonder, “ I can not so easily 
ry ae you have accused me of stealing ! 
“le, Mr. Gray, one of the oldest boys in school 
—me, who have always been trying to be a 
good boy and set a proper example—me,” Abel 
continued, drawing out the huge handkerchief, 
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boys, would murder my own father? Oh! what 
would my poor mother say to that?” 

The smaller boys did not quite understand the 

present aspect of the scene. The older boys did 
not dare to show how well they understood it. 
_ “Do you remember, in our lesson this morn- 
ing, Sir, where it tells about the execution of 
Lord Strafford?” As he spoke, Abel picked up 
the history from the platform, and opened it. 
‘Here it is, Sir. When he heard that King 
Charles had signed the warrant for his execu- 
tion, he said—and oh! Sir, how beautiful it is, 
as you remarked—‘ Put not your trust in prin- 
ces!’ I feel like Lord Stratford, Mr. Gray; I 
feel as if I could say—” and here Abel de- 
monstrated with his handkerchief—“ put not 
your trust in schoolmasters !” 

‘Guy ! how slick he reels it off!” cried Little 
Malacca, as Abel stopped and sank into Mr. 
Gray’s chair, covering his face, and leaving that 
gentleman opening and closing his hands very 
swiftly —a movement which he varied by rubbing 
his trowsers and twitching them, smiling in a 
sickly, spasmodic manner, and swallowing at 
intervals rapidly, as if this time he had no de- 
sire to prolong the taste. 

After a minute or two Abel removed the 
handkerchief, and his eyes met those of Mr. 
Gray. ‘There was no insult in the look of the 
one, no reproof in that of the other. Mr. Gray 
had a confused feeling that there was nothing 
for him to do. The crisis had perhaps gone 
against him. But would you have a man turn 
his customers out of doors? He had an honest 
living to get. Boys will be boys. Schoolmas- 
ters may make mistakes. Besides, what if your 
older boys have never really had any respect for 
you—not because you are a bad man, but only 
vain and foolish, and therefore hypocritical ? 
IIlaving made a mistake, and your apology not 
having been accepted, what can you do Wat re- 
tire? 

‘There, boys,” said Mr. Gray, cheerfully. 
‘*Now you can go. We are all charmed to find 
that Abel is not guilty, you know; and in hon- 
or of his triumphant acquittal, we will have a 
half holiday to-morrow.” 

The boys huzzaed faintly, and Mr. Gray went 
into the house. ‘The crowd remained as before, 
and Abel sat looking at them with the same 
grave face that he had maintained throughout 
the whole scene, until time enough had been 
allowed Mr. Gray to get out of hearing. Then 
raising his handkerchief and waving it like a 
banner of victory, he leered at the boys, and 
settled his neck in his cravat with so droll an 
imitation of Mr. Gray’s manner that they greet- 
ed it with 2 shout of applause. Smoothing his 
face, Abel then rose and said: 

“Well, boys, the fun’s over for to-day.” 

The younger scholars withdrew slowly, but 
Muddock, Blanding, Tom Galt, and the older 
scholars surrounded Abel as he stepped off the 
platform. 

“ Green,” said he, turning to Muddock, ‘‘ you 
don’t think I really meant to say you had no 
spunk, do yeu? I only said it to old Gray, so 
that when you miss in the Latin Grammar he 
may have some excuse for you, you know; for 
a man can’t help being what he is, any more 
than he can help having blue eyes or black hair. 
Can he, Tom ?” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Tom. 

“Oh no. I understood you, Abel,” replied 
Muddock, totally bewildered. ‘But I was a 
little angry, and so I held up my hand.” 

“Of course, that’s all right. And the other 
hand was that Gabriel Bennet’s, wasn’t it ? 
Come boys, now we'll go into the school-room 
and eat those peaches.” 

““ Why, did you steal the peaches, after all?” 
asked Muddock. 

‘Thou varlet!” cried Abel Newt, turning 
upon him with an air of heroic dignity, “choose 
thy words! Did Jason steal the golden fleece ? 
Nay, “twas a deed of high emprize. Go to! go 
to! But despite thy asinine incredulity, thou 
shalt have a share of the wool to adorn thy nat- 
ural sheepskin. Thou shalt have a ripe peach, 
Green Muddock!” 

The sun was setting as they passed toward 
the school-room. ‘The soft summer air was full 
of sweetness. ‘The roses hung over the garden 
fence. There was a twittering of birds some- 
where—a whirr of wings sometimes—the cheery 
call of the younger boys at play in the distance— 
the murmur of universal life. 

Abel and his companions stood for a few mo- 
ments in the door-way, talking and laughing. 
As they entered the sun set, and Abel Newt 
Was saying: 

‘*T have two little accounts to settle; one 
with the oldest and the other with about the 
youngest person in this school.” 





OUR SPECIAL PARIS 
SPONDENCE. 
The Carnival — Countess Walewski’s Bal Costumé — 
The Empress en Domino—The Belle of the Ball— 
American Guests— The Imperial Mask Ball— 
—Chariots of Flowers—Count de Chotseul en Femme 
—Ash-Wednesday at the Chapel of the Rue de la 
Madeleine—Concerts and Dinners—The Bois de 
Boulogne—The Prince Imperial—War Prospects 
—The Princess Clotilde, ctc., etc. 
Parts, March 9, 1859. 
Ir is well that we have entered upon this quiet 
season of Lent before the day came round for my 
weekly letter, for I do not think I could have writ- 
ten coherently in the midst of the maddening noises 
of the last three days of the Carnival. ‘The weath- 
er was so fine that that alone would have sufficed 
to bring this sunshine-loving population into the 
streets. To this was added the leisure of the fétes 
—all the schools having holidays—and, again, the 
irresistible fascinations of the ‘‘ Baeuf Gras” and 
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his noisy company. But most annoying of all, 
those who are inclined—and they were numerous 
—are allowed by the police to indulge in an inces- 
sant blowing of horns on these days; and these un- 
usual contributions to the daily hubbub of Paris 
so aggravated its intensity that I own my nerves 
were quite upset, and I was obliged to seek relicf 
from this din of life in the remotest corners of the 
Bois de Boulogne, and to renew there the strength 
which hot and crowded salons, night after night, 
seems so utterly to exhaust. 

Splendid and numerous have been the fetes of 
these last days; but I shall only attempt a de- 
scription of two of these—the bal costumé at Count 
Walewski’s on Saturday, and the one at the Tuil- 
eries on the Monday. Count Walewski, as your 
readers probably know, is a son of the first Napo- 
leon, and was in his youth very good-locking. He 
is married to a pretty Florentine lady, who strange- 
ly enough, by the same sort of left-handed process 
which allies her husband with the Bonaparte fam- 
ily, is herself descended from the illustrious Ponia- 
towski. Count Walewski inhabits the superb Pal- 
ace of the Foreign Affairs (of which he is the Min- 
ister), and which is unrivaled in the admirable 
adaptation of its apartments, expressly for this 
giving of fétes. The rooms are too large to be 
crowded, and gave ample space for the due display 
of the beautiful costumes and their lovely and dis- 
tinguished wearers. There was something pigq- 
uant, too, in the knowledge that the imperial party 
were present, though in the strictest disguise of 
mask and domino; but as these were numerous, of 
course, every time that a gracefully worn domino 
approached one of the masculine gender, and its 
fair wearer condescended to speak to him, his heart 
flittered and fluttered with the suspicion that he 
was receiving the notice of imperial beauty ; and 
all the belles, marquises, and pretty flower-girls, 
whose looking-glass and admiring friends had as- 
sured them ‘they were charming” Lefore leaving 
home, fancied they could trace in every mask that 
addressed them the apropos and insinuating elo- 
quence of the Emperor himself, who is said to have 
a wondrous talent for flattering and pleasing wo- 
men. 

The hostess, the Countess Walewski, looked well 
in a fanciful costume as Queen of the Summer 
Night. A beautiful girl, Mademoiselle L , was 
charming as a gipsy. Nor must I forget to record 
the devotion to strictness of costume of a young 
paysanne, who carried a pat of butter upon her 
head the whole evening. But the loveliest of all 
the lovely there was a beauty hitherto unseen in 
official circles—the youngest of the Countesses de 
Pourtalis, all so renowned for their beauty. This 
lady, who is very young and very fair, with large, 
soft blue eyes, was dressed as ‘‘ a bride of the time 
of Louis XV.,” all in white; her dress looped up 
and trimmed with bouquets of orange-blossoms ; 
her hair powdered and turned off the face with a 
little coiffe of lace ; and a white loup, or mask. 
The Empress was so charmed with this sister beau- 
ty that, after talking with and intriguing her for a 
long time, she could not resist giving her, on the 
spot, an earnest invitation to her own ball for the 
Monday, which was accepted as a command, though 
—as a stranger—the young Countess had not yet 
been presented to their Majesties. 

There were several Americans present upon this 
occasion; among them, Mrs. E a R——+s, ad- 
mirably dressed and powdered en Marquise. This 
lady is well made, and her dress displayed to ad- 
vantage her rounded form and graceful bearing. 
With the men I shall not trouble myself or you, 
though there were many perfectly got up and very 
fine specimens of their different nationalities. [ 
was not willing to release myself from the fascina- 
tions of this ball until six o’clock in the morning ; 
for it was so perfect in all its details that it had all 
the charm of poetic illusion. Here there were plen- 
ty of new dresses, and worn by those “ to the man- 
ner bred.” There was no crowd, or heat, or dust 
to mar the freshness of fair faces and fairy cos- 
tumes; and when I left at last, and found myself 
in the clear, cool air of a spring morning, I was 
much too wrought up to think of fatigue or to wish 
for sleep, and rather sorrowful at the passing away 
of a pageant so admirable. 

But Monday comes, and carriages are again 
wheeling the privileged, and this time into the ac- 
knowledged presence of royalty. There is the Em- 
press, in a magnificent dress of the Louis Quinze 
epoch, a brocade on a black ground, powdered with 
an aigrette of diamonds, and a scarlet feather, and 
the hair turned off of the sweet face. The Empress 
is, by the admission of all, the prettiest woman of 
her ball, and with a figure whose exquisite propor- 
tions seem unlike any thing else of mortal mould ; 
and though crinoline (which she is said to have 
first introduced) may add something to the stateli- 
ness of this imperial lady's appearance, one feels 
that that swan-like neck and its graceful move- 
ments are “true Castilian bred, Sir,” or rather 
that potent gift of beauty which can never be with- 
out its importance in this world of ours. 

The event of the evening was the arrival of a 
car, covered with grass and flowers, and with gild- 
ed wheels, in which were seated six of the prettiest 
ladies of the court, dressed as ‘‘ Flowers,” and them- 
selves throwing bouquets. There was also the 
Queens of the Butterflies and the Wasps, and these 
were drawn in by six gentlemen, supposed to rep- 
resent ‘‘ Flies,” or other winged insects, The la- 
dies alighted, courtesied to the Empress, and danced 
a quadrille, with various new and intricate steps 
and figures. 

Another amusing incident was the successful 
disguise of the young Count de Choiseul, en femme, 
with a pretty pink domino, diamonds, powder, and 
one fair curl escaping, as it were, from beneath his 
mask, He succeeded perfectly in intriguing, and, 
they say, charming the Emperor himself, as he is 
slight and small of stature, with little feet and a 
little voice; and when, at three o'clock, he took 
off his mask and bowed to the Empress, every body 
laughed aloud, and acknowledged themselves to 
have been perfectly deceived. 

But enough of these balls; suffice it that this 











lasted until morning, like its predecessor; and was 
altogether the most renowned, and fanciful, and 
complete of these Carnival revels. There were 
again no end of balls for Mardi-gras, but they were 
mostly for young persons, and terminating at mid- 
night, when the solemnities of Ash-Wednesday are 
supposed to begin. These weie duly observed by 
your correspondent yesterday, according to the 
imposing ritual for that day of the English Church. 
The chapel in the Rue de la Madeleine was crowd- 
ed on this occasion, but with as many Americans 
as English; and we had a remarkable sermon from 
the eloquent Rev. Mr. Gurney, the most gifted ex- 
tempore preacher I ever listened to, 

But do not think, because Lent has begun, that 
the votaries of fashion and of the world will relax 
in their amusements. The only change will be the 
substitution of late and crowded concerts for late 
and crowded balls and dinners, where, if the com- 
pany is mixed of Catholics and Protestants, there 
will be presented four courses for the one and four 
for the other, which woefully tends to lengthen out 
the time spent at table. 

But it is the Bois de Boulogne which offers the 
greatest attraction in this fine spring weather, and 
for strangers who have not time for society, a sure 
way of seeing the eminent personages of the land 
without trouble, from the Emperor driving himself 
in his phaeton—the Empress sweetly smiling and 
bowing from her open barouche, down to the closed 
coach of the little Prince and its imposing military 
escort. He is a fine child, and a pretty boy, and 
one hopes he will live to comfort his gentle mother, 
if adversity should come near her, and any of the 
chances and changes with which high position is 
environed should deprive its present possessors of 
the supreme power in this country. 

‘The political atmosphere continues gloomy and 
discouraging. In spite of assurances, the duration 
of peace can not be sufficiently accepted as a fact 
for it to allay apprehension and relieve the press- 
ure of uncertainty upon all commercial enterprise. 
The Sardinians say ‘‘they will not be duped—that 
they will not have given their Princess and raised 
the hopes of Italy and then be prevented from ac- 
tion ;” and it is supposed that, though the Emperor 
has given way for the time, and seemed to rebuke 
his cousin Napoleon's military zeal and ambitious 
projects, he in secret shares his wishes, and that 
there is a perfect understanding between them— 
that their executién is to be only deferred, not 
abandoned. 

One hears very little of the little bride. She is 
seldom seen with her husband the Prince, and it is 
said she is mournful, and resigned to play her part 
in the pageant, like one who has no hope or interest 
in any thing around, ‘There is a deep feeling of 
compassion for her. Adieu, and au revoir. 
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CULTURE OF THE VINE. 

Tue culture of the vine is rapidly increasing in 
America, Eight years ago, when grape culture 
was comparatively in its infancy, there were up- 
ward of eight hundred acres of vineyards, not in- 
cluding vines too young to bear, within a circle of 
twenty miles around Cincinnati. Year before last 
we attended a meeting of the grape-growers and 
wine-makers of Ohio in Cincinnati, where we had 
the pleasure of meeting many of the most famous 
cultivators of this country, including French, Ger- 
mans, Italians, and Americans. Notwithstanding 
the attention now being paid to the culture of the 
grape in this country the importation of wines from 
foreign nations is very large. The quality of our 
native wines is rapidly improving. There are 
some made in Ohio and elsewhere equal in quality 
to a few of the best, and superior to many now im- 
ported. The wine revenue of France, in a good 
season, has been known to reach $600,000,000. 
What an impromptu inspiration lurks beneath the 
Champagne cork! Our soil and climate are ad- 
mirably adapted to the successful husbandry of the 
vineyard; for the wild grape may be seen in fes- 
toons on our forest trees. Whether the grape shall 
be grown for its fruit or its wine, we hope that many 
of the sunny slopes of America may soon vie with 
the vine-clad hills of Europe. 

We read the following letter with interest : 

To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
Oscroia, Lewis County, N. ¥., March 15, 1859. 

Dear Str,—In common with many of your agricul- 
tural readers desirous of light in grape culture, I would 
ask you to be kind enough to let me know, through your 
Agricultural column of the Weekly, how far north in this 
State can the grape-vine be cultivated with success; and 
any other information you may think will be instructive 
to us—such as the kind of soil necessary, the situation, 
and variety suited for this climate. 

Our soil is sandy loam, and makes good grass farms. 
Respectfully yours, Joun FINLEY6ON. 

Grapes have been successfully grown in almost 
every part of this State. Special care of course is 
necessary in unfavorable districts. 

The soil of low lands generally abounds too 
much in vegetable matter and dampness for the 
best growth of the vine. ‘They are often subject 
to fogs, which are detrimental to the best results, 
as the grape delights in a free circulation of pure 
air. ‘The wine from fruit grown on lowlands is 
seldom as good as that made from the fruit of more 
elevated soils. Valleys running east and west are 
also objectionable, for they are swept by cold, bit- 
ing blasts. The crest of the mountain, unlike the 
hill-top, is too much exposed to severe weather. 
The latter, when its soil is of a friable character, is 
desirable, if not toomuch exposed. Select a south- 
ern or southeastern aspect so that the vineyard may 
be protected from cold winds and be exposed to the 
heat and light of the sun. When sunny slopes are 
not available, hills, buildings, wood lands, and 
high lands, are a great protection if north of the 
vineyard. The proper maturing of the luxurious 
grape is a very delicate process ; it is found to 
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ripen best between the summits and bases of ele- 
vated lands, thus avoiding the chill of the mount- 
ain-top, the moisture, fogs, and the excess of vege- 
table matter in the valleys. Before determining 
the extent of the vineyard, bear in mind that a 
dozen well-grown vines are better than a hundred 
bad ones, which are the inevitable result of the 
want of good preparation of the soil, propagation 
from the best cuttings, careful planting, after cul- 
tivation, training, pruning, etc. 

As the quality of the fruit for wine-making de- 
pends so much on the chemical balance of the soil 
for the requirements of the plant, it will be seen 
that this feature of the subject is of superlative im- 
portance. The choicest wines can not be produced 
from fruit grown on soil out of balance. That pe- 
culiar and delightful aroma of the best fruit is due 
in no small degree to the exact balance of the soil, 
its mechanical condition, and the advancement of 
its elements. ‘This part of the subject involves 
some of the most beautiful and difficult problems 
in vegetable physiology and chemical science. 
The perfume of the flower and its charming colors 
are not entirely due to its natural place in the veg- 
etable kingdom ; for by transplanting it into some 
soils it loses much of its fragrance and delicacy of 
its dissolving hues. 

Very heavy or very light soils are objectionable ; 
those of an intermediate mechanical condition be- 
ing the best. Land on which successive crops of 
clover have been grown, especially if plowed un- 
der, are admirably adapted to the culture of the 
vine. The action of the clover plant on the soil, 
both as regards mechanical condition, preparation 
of food, and elements taken from the atmosphere, 
were so fully spoken of in ou. articles on Wheat 
as to cause its mention here unnecessary. 

Under-draining, trenching, and good fertiliza- 
tion are the best preparation for a vineyard. We 
would ask attention to our remarks on the subject 
ef Trenching in last week’s column of ‘* Questions 
and Answers” in the Weekly Farmer. The soil 
for a vineyard should be trenched in the fall, so 
that the frosts of winter may sweeten and render 
it friable before spring planting. Let the soil when 
trenching be inverted, otherwise the ‘foot roots” 
of the vine will not have the best soil for their sup- 
port. Good trenching is indispensable to great 
success. The roots which strike so deeply in well- 
prepared soils can not possibly withstand the in- 
juries of severe drought in such as were cultivated 
to but shallow depth before the tima of planting. 
Many of the best vineyards of Europe are trenched 
five feet deep, but the high price of labor in Amer- 
ica prevents the most thorough preparation of the 
soil, especially for fruits and flowers. The ashes 
of the wood of the common wild grape-vine con- 
tain about 

20 per cent of Potash, 

2 - * Soda, 
5 “ ‘ Phosphate of Lime, 
7 * «© Time, 
Ss « © Rie 


1 
1 


And the bark contains about 
89 per cent of Lime, 
14 os «©. Gilex. 

These facts will be a guide to the requirements 
ef the plant. 

The Isabella and Catawba are the only varieties 
we would cure to recommend, notwithstanding 
that many new ones promise well, and are, there- 
fore, claiming much attention. We shall be glad 
to hear from eur correspondents in relation to new 
varieties. The Isabella is much grown in New 
York, and the Catawba has become quite a favor- 
ite in the West. Mr. Longworth says: ‘The 
Catawba will be worth millions to the nation ;” 
and in referring te the production of new varieties 
remarks: ‘‘ Yet a better ene may be found in our 
weods, er raised from seed.” 

Grapes are propagated by layers, buds, seed, 
gtafting, and euttings. Seeds are sown for the 
getting of new varieties. Cuttings are better than 
layers; the roots of the latter are softer, and do 
not form with great vigor, especially beeause they 
depend so much on the mother-plant for nourish- 
ment. The top ef a layer grows sooner than that 
ef a cutting, and there is a corresponding demand 
on the reots which lessens their less vigorous de- 
velopment. When layers are separated from the 
mother-plant they lose activity for some time. In 
our “ Hints for the Month” it was stated: Cuttings 
made in the fall, from the middle of October to the 
last week in November, are better than those cut 
in the spring, the latter having been dried by the 
sun and winds of winter, and are, therefore, not in 
condition to strike root as readily as those kept 
plump in damp sand, free from frost, in a cellar. 
Cuttings should not be taken from unhealthy 
vines. Let them be from the wood of the previous 
year of early spring’s growth, sound and of com- 
pact texture. Older or younger wood should not 
be used, The smaller the pith of the cutting the 
better. The nearer the joints or buds, especially 
toward the lower part of the cutting, the better. 
Many persons prefer putting cuttings out in place, 
at the regular distances apart for full-grown vines, 
to using grape roots, because of the check to the 
growth of the latter when transplanted, and es- 
pecially if taken'from a soil of very fertile charac- 
ter and removed to one not so rich or so much ad- 
vanced, 

Grape cuttings, when planted to form roots be- 
fere putting them out in their final places, are laid 
in the soil at an angle of about 35°, in rows eight- 
éen inches apart, and six inches apart in the rows; 
about fifteen inches of the cuttings are covered 
with soil, one eye of cach being left exposed. Cov- 
er the soil between the cuttings an inch deep with 
tanner’s bark. In May water freely. 

At a future time, and before our correspondents 
will be ready to transplant, should the cutting at 
once not be put in their final places, we shall refer 
to cultivation of the vineyard, transplanting, train- 
ing, trimming, skinning, mulching, summer rest, 
summer treatment, ete. - 

When shall the language of inspiration be to us 
a fulfilled prophecy—‘* The Lord thy God bringeth 
thee into a land of wheat, and barley, and vines?” 


> 





THINGS WISE OR OTHERWISE. 


A young man came to a Circuit Judge in South Mis- 
souri, and asked to be examined as a candidate for the 
bar. ‘* What is the first thing to be done in bringing 
suit in this State?" asked the Judge. “File a petition,” 
said the applicant. ‘Wrong, Sir,” said the Judge. 
* Find out the facts of my client's case, perhaps,” sug- 
gested the young limb of the law. * No, Sir,” said the 
Judge. After rolling his eyes about and scratching his 
head in vain for some time, the young man confessed 
himself posed. ‘* You are far too green to aspire to prac- 
tice law, my young friend,” said the Judge, very grave- 
ly; “for you ought to know that the first thing every 
lawyer should do, in every case, and every where, is, to 
find out if his client is good for the fees!” 
—— 

The intelligence of the American people is beyond that 
of any other country on this grand terraqueous globe. 
There can be no doubt of it. We hear of one of the last 
fall's election in which a candidate for Governor, hav- 
ing been distinguished for his zeal in favor of a revision 
ef the Bible, lost votes, if not his election, by the story 
getting abroad that if he became Governor he weuld 
have the Bible changed! The good people wouldn't 
stand that, and voted against him. 











A few days since an Irish woman, of the ‘rale ould 
stock,” came to my office, in Elmira, to send a telegraph- 
ic dispatch to her husband at Corning, eighteen miles 
west. She requested her husband to send her “tin dol- 
lars immediately.” Five minutes after I told her her 
message was at Corning. ‘Oh, murther!” said she. 
She still hung around the office-window, evidently wait- 
ing for something, when I interrogated her if she de- 
sired any thing further. ** No, plase; I'm waiting for 
the tin dollars.” I then asked if she expected the mon- 
ey to come on the telegraph? ‘“ Shure, yes, ov coorse ; 
that’s what's kaping me here.”" I explained to her that 
the money could not come over the wire, and that she 
should look for it at the post-office. ‘* Och! shure an’ 
I’ve paid yez for sendin’ for the money, an’ ov coorse I 
thought it would cum by the telegraf.” 





In Middlesex County, Connecticut, there resided a 
miller by the name of John Ingraham, whose compre- 
hension and historical knowledge was not of the first or- 
der, nevertheless John always expressed himself strong- 
ly, and when once hold of an idea he was “thar.” Soon 
after the news of General Taylor's brilliant victory at Re- 
saca de la Palma, John was expatiating upon the war, de- 
nouncing it as unjust and oppressive. Said he, ‘* So old 
Taylor has whipped them, has he? It’stoo bad. I don't 
blame them Mexicans a bit for fighting our folks. I say 
let them enjoy their religion, and not send Taylor down 
there to force ours on 'em.” 

** Force our religion upon them, John,” said one of the 
listeners; ‘* that's not so.” 

‘** I say ‘tis so,’ thundered John; didn't President Polk 
send a minister there by the name of Slider, or Slidell, to 
force our religion on'em, and didn't they send him back Y" 

** But, John,” replied the listener, ‘* Mr. Slidell was an 
envoy, a Minister of State.” 

**T say,” roared John, “he was a minister, a Presby- 
terian minister, and I don't blame them for fighting; I 
would fight if I was they."* 

The nicety of John's distinction was toe much for his 
auditory, and he was greeted with ‘‘three times three 
and a tiger.” 





A very neat pun is in the point of the following, which 
a correspondent sends us: 

‘A few years since, soon after the revulsion of 1836, a 
gentleman of this city was sitting, with his youngest 
daughter by his side, at the breakfast table. Having 
been obliged to stretch his credit, like others, to an un- 
comfortable extent, he was musing on the ‘ups and 
downs of life.’ Placing his hand on his daughter's shoul- 
der, he says—‘ One of these days, my dear, when you 
have grown up, married, and settled down, I will come 
and live with you, and then, I am sure, every thing will 
go on like clock-work." * Yes, father,’ she replies, ‘ I sup- 
pose we shall live on tick.’ A roar of laughter from all 
sides of the table finished that dialogue.” 





** How do you do, Mr. Smith?” 

** Do what rf" 

“Why, how de yen find yourself?’ 
“T never lose myself." 

‘* Well, how have yeu been?’ 

™ Been—been where?" 

“*Pshaw! how do you feel?" 
“Feel of me and see." 

** Good-morning, Mr. Smith." 
“It's not a good morning—it's wet and nasty.” 
And the parties separated. 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
FRaNKkuin Squars, Saturday, April 2, 1859. 

Tn operations of the week have been large in Cotten, 
and in imports of Dry Goods and general merchandize ; 
etherwise, business has not been unusually active. Mon- 
ey is working in favor of the borrower: some choiee six 
months’ paper has been done as low as 54; first-class ac- 
eeptances under ninety days go as low as 4} @5. On 
call the brokers are amply supplied at 4, though the 
rate at bank continues to be 5. Exchange is not as firm 
as it was. The market was oversupplied with cotton 
bills, and bankers relaxed their rates from $ @ ¢ per cent. 
for sterling. Francs were active yesterday at full rates, 
5.114 @ 5.13% to the dollar. 

Railroad Stocks are lower. The bears control the 
market, and have hammered prices down without regard 
to the recovery in values. The public continue to take 
Government and State Stocks, and the prices of these 
continue to improve. 


=—— 





WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY, 
New York, Saturday, April 2, 1859. 

Tus Wholesale Produce Markets have been inactive 
for Breadstuffs. An erroneous statement of the stock on 
hand, published on Thursday morning, checked busi- 
ness. An effort has been made te ascertain the amount 
really here, and we have been furnished with a copy of 
the names of the holders and the total quantity on 
hand. ‘The list embraces seventy-five firms, whose 
stock, as reported by each firm, amounts in the aggre- 
gate to 465,774 barrels, including all the State, West- 
ern, Southern, and Canadian Wheat Flour in first hands, 
and in the hands of speculators, as well as of the princi- 
pal jobbers, and that Flour upon which advances have 
been made. Prices of Breadstuffs have favored buyers 
....The demand has been brisk for Cotton, but this sta- 
ple new attracts less attention, and prices are heavy.... 
Provisions have been in fair request. Pork and Lard 
have been freely offered, and have declined. Beef has 
not varied much, Butter and Cheese continue depressed 
..+.The movements in Groceries have been less exten- 
sive. Quotations, however, are essentially unchanged 
....Hay, Hemp, Hops, and Seeds have been in limited 
demand. Clover-seed is lower. ... Tobacco, Rosin, Hides, 
and Leather have attracted considerable attention.... 
Fish, Fruit, Metals, Oils, Spices, and Tallow have been 
lightly dealt in.... The Dry Goods Trade exhibits no 
important changes. The demand is somewhat brisker, 
but is not considered active. Stocks continue moderate 
for the season especially of really desirable fabrics. The 
assortment, however, is good. Prices exhibit no very 
remarkable alterations, The auctioneers have been 
quite busy. ‘The value of the week's imports of Dry 
Goods has been $594,274 against $1,360,641 the same 
week last year. ‘The imports since January 1 have been 
$31,654,779 against $13,943,141 same time last year. The 
movements in other commodities have not been produc- 
tive of any remarkable changes, ... We append a revised 





list of the closing quotations for the leading articles: 















Unsound State Flour, per bbl........ - $420 @ $515 
Superfine to extra State, per barrel... 525 @ 675 
Superfine to fancy Western, per 530 @ 590 
Extra Western, per barrel...... seeeee 6% @ 875 
Fancy to extra Genesee, per barrel... 675 @ 800 
Extra Canadian, per barrel........... 650 @ 750 
Mixed to Extra Southern, per barrel... 615 @ 900 
Fine to Superfine Rye Flour, per bbl.. 370 @ 450 
Corn Meal, per barrel. ......+..++0++ - 885 @ 4:5 
White Wheat, per bushel........... - 14 @ 180 
Red Wheat, per bushel ..... eocccccce $5 @ 1852} 
Mixed Western Corn, per bushel ..... 8) @ 90 
New Corn, per bushel .............0- 8s @ 90 
Rye, per bushel ........-.++ eocccccce 88 @ 91 
Larley, per bushel....... aeeee 6 @ 824 
Western Oats, per bushel..... oese 60 @ 62 
State Oats, per bushel.........+e-ee0 56 @ 58 
Jersey and Penn. Oats, per bushel.... 51 @ 55 
Southern Oats, per bushel....... cscs CO 4 
Cotton, middlings, per pound......... 1234@ 12 
Mess Pork, per barrel........ puacnene 1710 @ 17 65 
Prime Pork, per barrel...... - — @RE 
Country Mess Beef, per barrel. -- 825 @ 950 
Cut Meats, per pound..........+ nee 6@ 9% 
Lard, per pound...... Uduereweneneese 11 @ 1lé 
State Butter, per pound...........00 2 @ 2 
Western Butter, per pound........... 9 @ 15 
Cheese, per pound....... Siaeamaeed 7@ ,10 
Rice, per 100 pounds. ...........s00. . 8330 @ 475 
Rio Coffee, per pound.. coos §=108 @ 12 
Cuba Sugar, per pound ............66 &6@ 7 
Cuba Molasses, per gallom........... e 23 @ 32 
New Orleans Sugar, per pound..... ane 6 @ 8 
New Orleans Molasses, per gallon.... 383 @ 40 
Hyson Teas, per pound ...........+.- 2 @ 60 
Oolong Teas, per pound............. 30 @ 65 
Domestic Whisky, per gallon ........ — @ 27 
Hops, new, per pound........... > 10 @ 18 
Hops, per pound, 1857....... pecheena 24 @ 5 
Hay, per 100 pounds,............00+- 55 @ 70 
ROW: BOT BOWIE, oovcccricncnccosece 103 @ _ 
Crude Turpentine, per 280 pounds ... 393 @ 400 
Spirits Turpentine, per gallon ....... 53 @ 5 
See, BOP BATE cc ccccosceceses Gocesce 225 @ 262) 
Common Rosin, per 310 pounds ...... 160 @ 165 
Linseed Oil, per gallon,............ »- 6 e 6 
Kentucky Tobacco, per pound ....... 5t@ 13 
9008 Leet TORSLGS ....ccccccccessece 6 @ 25 
American Fleece Wool, per pound....  42)@ 65 
“ Pulled Wool.......... ooee 34 @ 55 
Am. Yellow Beeswax, per pound ..... 389 @ 41 







Refined Ingot Copper, per pound.. 
Live Geese Feathers, per pound... 


Dry Codfish, per hundred weight..... 350 @ 400 
Large No. 1 Mackerel, per barrel..... 1550 @ 1600 
Pickled Herring, per barrel.......... 300 @ 42 
Smoked Herring, per box............ 1b @ 00 
Am. Hemp, undressed, per ton..... ..150 00 @ 162 50 
Am. Hemp, dressed, per ton 

Clover Seed, per pound.............. 

Timothy Seed, per bushel ........... 





Stocks of several Articles in New York about April 1. 
1858. 1859. 
35,383 80,154 









Coffee, packages....... cocccccees 30,303 

Cotton, Dales ..ccccccccccccosece 43,991 87,675 
Dyewoods, tons ........sseeeeees 3,164 2,919 
Wheat Flour, barrels..........++ — 405,774 
Hides, number ........eeeseeeee 7 20,000 
Leather, Sole, sides ... --210, 55,000 
Molasses, hogsheads............ a 10,124 
Molasses, tierces and barrels .... 2,511 4,298 
PU, MOE wi rtonssccacscscsce 28,442 82,772 
Beef, tierces and barrels......... 23,194 56,622 
MOG, CETEES oo ccosccccvecccecese 10,414 9,665 
Sugars, hogsheads ..........+++ 17,504 31,509 
Sugars, bags........cccecccceces 15,000 1,000 
Sugars, boxes............ 8,901 11,478 
Tobaceo, Crude, hogsheads ..... 3,767 8,212 
Tobacco, Crude, bales........ — 430 11,461 


The Live Stock Markets last Wednesday were less 
freely supplied with Beeves, which advanced.... Milch 
Cows were plenty and quiet... Veal Calves, Sheep and 
Lambs, and Swine have been in .ir request....The re- 
ceipts at the City Markets during each of the last twe 
weeks compare thus: 

Weekending Week ending 
Mareh 2%. Mareh 80, 


Beeves...... erccccccccccece 3,158 2,525 
Milch Cows ..ccccccccccecs ° 176 237 
Veal Calves........ ecvcecce eis 854 
Sheep and Lambs.......... 4,810 





BWime..cccccccccccccccccecs 8,925 5,134 


The range of priees according to the actual sales ef 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as fellows: 





Poor te Premium Beeves, per pennd..$ 8 @ $ 13 
Common te ex. Milch Cews, per head. 20 00 6000 
Veal Calves, per pound ...........+ 5 @ +. 
Sheep and Lambs, per head... --. 250 @ 900 

“ . per peund........ 7 @ 1° 
Live Swine, per pound............. ee 5@ 63 
Dressed ‘* - naan ates i+ @ 8t 


Roasting Pigs, each...........202+- 100 @ 200 
The Country Produce Markets have been somewhat 

brisker. Eggs continue te decline under the pressure 

ef very heavy arrivals. 

WuoLxsaLe Pgices onTatnep BY Prepycens at Wasu- 

INGTON MaRxer. 
Apples, new, per barrel.............. $300 @$550 
@ 








Dried Apples, per pound,............ % 
Dried Peaches, peeled, per pound .... 14 @ 18 
Dried Plums, per pound ............. 22 @ 25 
Potatoes, per barrel ........ccccccces 100 @ 200 
Potatoes, sweet, per barrel........... 800 @ 42 
Onions, per barrel ......... eoccccee - 27% @ 500 
Turnips, per barrel..... 624 @ 75 
Parsnips, per barrel. e 75 @ 100 
Ren Nr NEE 5c ccwscnessssccensce 15 @ 100 
Carrots, per barrel.........cccccccces 75> @ 100 
Cabbage, per 100..........cscseeeeee 300 @ 700 
Cranberries, per barrel ............++ 500 @ 1700 
Celery, table, per dozen bunches..... 75 @ 100 
Celery, Soup, per dozen bunches..... 15 @ * 2 
Garlic, per 100 bunches.............. 450 @ 500 
Parsley, per 100 bunches............. 15 @ 1% 
Green Peas, per bushel.............. 200 @ 300 
Eggs, N. Y. and N. J., per dozen .... 124@ 134 
Chickens, per pound...... eccccccccce ll @ 14 
Fowls, per pound......... eoccccce coe ll @ 13 
Oss, HOF POURS... .cecoccscccccccece ° 8 @ 12 
DOIROYE, POT PONE. 0 6 cccccccecveces - B@e@ 16 
BP, GOT BOE, 6.6n20.655000.senenee 15 @ 18 
sad black, per pair....... ccece nD @ 62 
“ widgeon, per pair..... os 5) @ 62} 
” canvas back, per pair......... 12 @ 200 
” 3 a 0 @ 624 
“ redheads, per pair ........... 62 @ ST 
Pigeons, per dozen .....cccccccccsece 22% @ 259 
POLES, PEF PONE. co occcccccesccecs 75 @ 100 
English Snipe, per pair ............+. 2 @ 15 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





From the Evening Post, New York. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES are 
highly recommended for public speakers and others, for 
the relief of colds and to clear the voice. Their efficacy 
is strongly attested by congressmen, clergymen and act- 
ors, and singers who use them. Among the certificates 
to their merits in alleviating hoarseness, we observe a 
letter from Henry Ward Beecher. 

For sale by all Druggists. 


REAT CURIOSITY.—Particulars free.— 
Agents wanted. 
SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 








M Boston, announce the following Books in Press, 
Many of them are nearly ready, and will be published 
immediately :— 

1. To Cuba AnD BACK, A VACATION Voraaz, by R. 
H. Dana, Jr., Author of “Two Years Berore “THE 
Mast." 1 vol. 16me. 

2. Anew Volume by Tennyson. 1 vol. 16mo, 

3. OwEN MErepiTu's CompLere PorticaL Works. 
Blue and Gold. 75 cents. 1 vol. 

4. Tue AVENGER, AND OTHER Papers. A new Vol- 
ume by Dg Quincey. 1 vol. l6mo. 75 cents, Now 
ready. 

56. Reminiscences or GEOrrrey Hamiyrn. A Novel. 
1 vol. 12me. 

6. Tus Mongy Krna, AND OTHER Porus. A new Vol- 
ume by J. G. Saxz. 1 vol. 16mo. 

7. Prrctvat's Porms, complete in two Volumes, 
Blue and Gold. 2 vols. 

8. STUDIES AND Storizs, by Mrs. Jameson. Blue 
and Geld. 1 vol. 

9. Mumorrs or THE ITaLtan PAINTERS, by Mas. 
Jamrson. Blue and Gold. 1 vol. 

10. MoruzEweE.u's Porms, complete. Blue and Gold. 
lvol. 75 cents. Now ready. 

11. A Menor or Curer Justice Taeormiivs Par. 
SONS, WITH NOTICES OF SOME OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
by his Son Turormiivs Parsons. 1 vol. 12mo. 

12. Gursses at Trvuru. From the fourth London edi- 
tion. 1 vol. 1émo. 

18. Dante's InreENo. Translated by T. W. Panr- 
s0NS. 1 vol. 16mo. 

14. New Volume by Capt. Marne Rerp. 1 vol. 16mo. 

15. Fourth Volume of Roperrson’s SERMons. 1 vol. 
12mo. 

16. Rev. F. W. Ropertson’s Lerrers ow TrEo1og- 
ICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND SOCIAL SusgEcts. 1 vol. 12mo. 

17. Robert Burns, AND OTHER Porms, by GuRaLp 
Massey. 1 vol. 16mo, 

18. Tus Lire or Dr. ARNOLD or Rugsy. A new Hdi- 
tion. 2 vols. 16mo, 

19. Gorrne’s CorrEsPoNsENCE wITH A CHILD, 
(Bettin1.) 1 vol. 

20. New Edition of Coartes Kinesiey's Siz WALTER 
Rauztcn, &c. $125. Now ready. 

21. New Edition of the Lirz or Gongs STEPHENSON. 
$100. Now ready. 

22. New Edition of Lory Durrerin's Yacut Verack 
$100. Now ready. 

23. Writines or Rev. Frepgeric D. Maurice. 

24. Lockuart's Lire oF WALTER Scort, uniform with 
the ** Hovusru0Lp WAVERLEY." 


The Trade are invited to send in their Orders for the 
above new Works. 


Any of T. & F.'s publications sent by mail, free of 
postage, on receipt of price. 


The Usual Result. 


Green Istanp, N. Y., Marcu 6, 1858, 
Mr. W. E. Hacan: I have used your Hair Restorative 
with exeellent effect. It fully restored my hair, which 
was quite grey, to its natural color, thickening it up very 
much. My wife has also used it, and it has restored her 
hair, giving it new life. Respectfully, 
J. I. GOODELL 
Remember that this result was produced by Hzi- 
STREET'S Inimitable, the original and enly reliable Hair 
Restorative. 


Price 50 cents a bottle. Sold everywhere. 
W. E. HAGAN & CO., Proprietors, Troy, M. Y. 


A CARD. 
To MILLINERS and the LADIBS generally. 
Please examine eur new Stosk of 
First-class RIBBONS, 
First-class PRESS TRIMMINGS, 
First-class LACMS, 
First-class EMBROIDERIES, 
MITCHELL & MeLINTO@K, 


No. 599 Breapwar, 








A few doors below Houston Street. 


XHIBITION OF AMERICAN MANU- 
FACTURED BRUSHES, at the Brush Warehouse, 
No. 329 Pearl Street, Harper's Buildings. Brushes of 
every description on hand, and for sale at the lowest 
prices, A Silver Medal was received from the American 
Institute, in 1849, for superior Brushes. 
JOHN K. HOPPEL. 


eat & PATTEN—Examine Inventions 

and procure American and Foreign Patents. Pat- 
ent Agency opposite main entrance of Patent Office 
Building, Washington City, D. C. 


ACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. OFFICE 111 BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
Assets $880,000. 

This Company continues to do an exclusive merchan- 
dise business, and has returned to its dealers, out of the 
profits of the year 1S85S, a dividend of Forty-three per 
Cent.—Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding scrip— 
and has redeemed the Certificates of the issue of 1856. 

ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
Bensamin A. ONDERDONE, Secretary. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN REMEDY 
For Purifying the Blood. 


At this season nothing can be more efficacious. For 
sale by A. B. & D. SANDS, 141 William Street, N. Y. 

















A DEAD SHOT for Bed Bugs. 
SLEEP IN PEACE. 
> The most convenient as well as the surest of any thing 
ever known, curling up and Jaying out these destroyers 
of our nightly rest. Sold by first-class Druggists every- 
where. McKESSEN & ROBBINS, Wholesale Agents, 
91 Fulton Street. 
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APRIL. 
Again as Spring, with radiant wing, 
To greet the greening earth advances, 
Our April sky, like Laura's eye, 
In mingled tears and laughter glances. 
One sunny hour, and then a shower, 
A glow of heat, and next a shiver; 
To-day the rose half opes and blows, 
To-morrow ice is in the river. 


Through branching roots the spring life shoots, 
The sap is swelling leaf and blossom ; 

In warmer flood the mantling blood 

Now leaps through every human bosom. 

Dear Annie's eye, though still and shy, 

Yet glistens with a tenderer meaning, 

And though too coy to ewn her joy, 

We see her heart is toward us leaning. 


O Month of Change! in all the range 
Of seasons gayest and most subtle! 
We give advice beyond all price— 

A maxim worthy Captain Cuttie! 
Let all who'd bear thy vari 
Its sudden colds, the heat that eaothers, 

Just see and try, next choose and buy, 

The new spring clothing of SMITH BROTHEKS. 


“Twin Temples of 
Fashion.” 
SMITH BROTHERS, 


The Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 


Fulton Street, 
Between Broadway & William S&t., 


THOMAS SMITH, wt 





1 a. 








ROBERT L. SMITH, 
J. SMITH RICE. 


ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION, 


The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 


"All Freights Forwarded with the 
Greatest Speed. 


BY THE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO.'S 
LIGHTNING RUN, 


Trains leave our Hudson Street Depot at 6.45 and 11.15 
.M.; 3.15, 4.30, and 5.10 P.M. 
Freights forwarded on Express Passenger trains, and 
do not lie over or stop at any point. 
The regular time by the Fast Run is 
To Chicago in 40 hours | To Dayton in 30 hours 
* Cincinnati ** 36 “ | “St. Louis “ 2) days 
* Cleveland * 24 | * Louisville “ 2 * 
* Columbus ** 32 “ | “ Indianapolis in 34 hours 
And OTHER WESTERN TOWNS in like good time. 
Goods for points on Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Kansas, &c., will save time by shipping by our line. 


Rates positively as low as any responsible 
Company. 

WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & CO., 
64 Broadway and 61 Hudson St. 
The most beautifully Illustrated Sci- 
entific Works ever published 
in America. 


Cassin’s Mammalogy and Ornithology of 
the United States Exploring 
Expedition. 

Under Commodore Wilkes. One Volume. 4to. With 
a Folie Atlas of OVER FIFTY COLORED STEEL 
ENGRAVINGS. Prepared under the superintendence 
of Joun Cassin, Member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Price, $50, 


Girard’s Herpetology of the United States 
Exploring Expedition. 

@ne Volume. 4to. With a Folio Atlas of OVER THIR- 
TY ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS COLORED FROM 
NATURE, executed under the supervision of Dr. 
CuarLtes Girarp, of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Price, $30. 

: [EF Only 150 Copies of the above works will be pub- 
lished for both the American and foreign market. 


American Numismatical Manual 


Of the Currency or Money of the Aborigines, and Colo- 
nial, State, and United States Coins, With Historical 
and Descriptive Notices of each Coin or Series. By 
M. W. Dickerson, M.D., Member of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, &e., &e. One Volume. Quarto. 
Illustrated with 19 plates of over 300 Fac-similes. 


Price, $6. 


NEW YORE. 








A 


The Mammalia ef North America, 
Including DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL THE KNOWN 
SPECIES, chiefly contained in The Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution. With SIXTY PLATES, il- 
rating the Genera and Species, with details of their 
external form and osteology. By Prof. Spenerr F. 
Batrp, of the Smithsonian Institution. (In Press, 
and will be ready in a few days.) 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 





New York Purchasing Agency. 
W. M. LAPSLEY, No, 25 Nassau Street. 
Porsons desirous of making purchases in New York 
of any articles, large or small, of use or luxury, from a 
sook to a Steam-Engine, a Shawl toa Carpet, can have 
their orders filled promptly, and goods sent as directed, 
at © per cent. commission charge. Refers to G. L. Samp- 
son, Esq., Cashier Long Island Bank, Messrs. John Jew- 
ett & Sons, Hastings, Plimpton & Co., New York; J. D. 
Dameron & Co., New Orleans. 











GNGER's SEWING MACHINES. 

The new Famity Szwina Macutnes at $50 and $75 
are attracting universal attention. In all essential good 
qualities they are much the best Machines ever offered 
&t a low price. 

L M. SINGER & C€O., No, 453 Broadway, 





SPRING FANCY GOODS. 
L. J. LEVY & CO., 


Nos. 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
Adjoining Bailey & Co.'s, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Are now opening a large and very choice aseortment of 


NEW GOODS FOR SPRING, 


Selected for the most part in Paris and Lyons for their 
RETAIL SALES from the choicest productions of the 
looms of FRANCE. 

They invite the inspection of Wholesale 25 well as 
Retail] customers to one of the most beautiful assort- 
ments for its extent of new fabrics for 


LADIES’ SPRING DRESSES 


which can be found in this country. 
In ali the richer articles of DRY GO®DS, euch as 
INDIA CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
CHOICE SPRING AND SUMMER SILKS, 
PARIS PRINTED FOULARDS, 
SUPERB ORGANDIE and BAREGE ROBES, 
NEW SPRING and SUMMER SHAWLS, 
their assortments are stantly being i 
arrivals of the Steamers from Europe. 


d by the 





Putravetrata, February, 1859. 


JAMES E. CALDWELL & C0., 
822 Chestnut Street, - * 
Opposite Girard House, 
Philadelphia. 


Fine Watches, 
Rich Jewelry, 
Silver Ware, Sterling, 
Clocks and Bronzes, 


Chiefly of our own importation and manufacture. 





Strangers visiting the city are invited to visit our es- 
tablishment. 


Grover & Balkrer’s 
Celebrated 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


New Styles, Prices from $50 to $125. . 
Hemmers, $5 extra. 
Offices of Exhibition and sale :— 
495 Broadway, New York. 
18 Summer Street, Boston. 
730 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia. 
1S1 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
5S West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
Agencies in all the principal Cities and Towns in the 
United States. 


(a Send for a Circular. &) 


FRED. 8. COZZENS, 
WINE MERCHANT, 
Offers for sale Foreign Wines of the finest qualities of 
his own importation. 
’ BARE OLD BRANDIES, 
SPARKLING AND STILL Tee ge AND ISA- 
BELLA WINES, 


from N. Longworth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
73 WARREN STREET 
(Opposite Hudson River Railroad, New York.) 











ICTURES FOR GRECIAN AND 
ANTIQUE PAINTING, 
AEE ONLY published by 
J. E TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington Street, Bosten. 
Whe forward them, post paid (with full and special dit 
rections how to paint), to amy address, Send for a lis 
and other information gratis. 
Dealers and Teachers supplied. 





IAXO FORTES, MELODEONS, AND 
HARMONIUMS of first-classs makers at the low- 
est terms, J. M. PELTON 
S41 and 843 Broadway, N. Y. 
French ! 


French ! French ! 
La FLevur DE Lis, 


THE FRENCH MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For Schools and all who read the language. 
(APRIL No. 8 evr.) 
A SPECIAL AGENT WANTED IN EVERY CITY. 
$150 a year. Specimens mailed free for 15 cents. 
i. H. LLOYD & CO., 27 Appleton's Building, 348 
Broadway, N. Y. 





MERICAN GUANO.—To Farmers and 
Dealers in Guano.—This Guano, frem Jarvis Isl- 
and, in the Pacific Ocean, containing 80 per cent. of Phos- 
phates and Sulphates of Lime, and the most valuable fer- 
tilizer known, is offered for sale, in large or small quan- 

tities, at about two thirds the price of Peruvian, 

For full information and particulars, address 

i C. 8. MARSHALL, 
President of the American Guano Company, 
66 WILLIAM Street, New Y ork. 


ae ER'S SEWING MACHINES. 


The immense increase in the demand for these admir- 
able Machines—it has trebled within four months—indi- 
eates the reviving prosperity of the country. The prices 
of our Machines have been greatly reduced. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., No. 458 Broadway. 

“THAT STANDARD MEDICINAL AR- 
TICLE, the Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam, prepared by 
the well-known druggists, Messrs. Reed, Cutler & Co., 
of this city, is, we have good authority for stating, one 
of the best remedies for Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmo- 
nary Complaints, ever offered to the public. Jt has 
stood the best of all tests, time, and has sustained its 
reputation for more than THIRTY YEARS. 

Physicians of the highest respectability prescribe it, 
and thousands of families keep it on hand as a standard 
Jamily medicine.—Boston Journal. 

Inquire for the article by its WHOLE NAME, 

“VEGETABLE PULMONAKY BALSAM.” 

Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Druggists, 
Boston. Price, large, $1; small, 50 cents, 

BARNES & PARK, Agents, New York. 











“Will soon be Published: 
From Wall Street to Cashmere. 


A JOURNAL OF FIVE YEARS IN ASIA, 
AFRICA, AND EUROPE 
COMPRISING 
Visits during 1851, '2, '3, 4, °5, and ’6, to the Danemora 
Iron Mines, Plains of Troy, the ‘Seven Churches,” 
Palmyra, Jerusalem, Petra, Mount Sinai, Bombay, Se- 
ringapatam, and Surat. 
WITH ALL THE ScEeNes oF THE RecENT MUTINIES. 
CASHMERE 
Peshawnur, and the Khyber Pass to Afghan- 
istan, Java, China,and the Mauritius. 
Nearly 100 full page Illustrations. 
Br JOHN B. IRELAND, Ese. 





A POPULAR 
TREATISE ON GEMS, 


IN REFERENCE TO THEIR 
SCIENTIFIC VALUE: 
A GvuIpE ror Tue Teacurr or NaturaL SOrENcEs, 
THE 
LAPIDARY, JEWELER, AND AMATEUR; 
Together with a 
Description of the Elements of Mineralogy, and all Or- 
namental and Architectural Materials. 
With Elegant Illustrations. 
bY 
DR. L. FEUCHTWANGER, 
Chemist and Mineralogist, Member of the New York 
Lyceum of Nat. Hist., American Assoc. of Sci- 


ence, of the Mineralogical Societies of 
Jena, Altenburg, etc. 





The subscribers, having newly fitted the store No. 29 
Park Row, are now prepared to offer the trade and buy- 
ers generally, a large, fresh, and well-selected stock of 
School, Classical, Theological, Medical, Standard, and 
Miscellaneous Books and Stationery, Blank Books of ev- 
ery kind and quality, Letter and Cap Papers in large 
variety, English and American Staple Stationery, &c., 
&c. 

Every inducement, se far as regards prices, styles, 
qualities, and quantities, will be offered to first-class 
buyers, either for cash or credit, 


S. A. ROLLO & CoO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
No. 29 PARK ROW, 
(opposite the Astor House,) 
NEW YORE. 


EWING MACHINES. — All persons who 

have been induced to buy Szewine Macuines 

which will not perform the work that purchasers ex- 

pected them to do, are informed that Sinczr's Ma- 

ournes never fail to do any kind of work. Ne one is 
ever disappointed in these machines. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Breadway. 


HELAN’S IMPROVED BILLIARD TA- 
BLES AND 
COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


PATENTED FEB. 19, 1856; OCT. 28, 1856; DEC. 8, 
1857; JAN. 12, 1858. 
NOVEMBER 16,1858. 

For sale enly by the manufacturers, 
@’'CONNER & GOLLENDER, 51 and 53 Ann Street, 


And the patentee, 
MICHAEL PHELAN, 
786 and 788 Broadway, New York. 


yous? PLEASANT INSTITUTE.— A 
select Bearding School for Boys, Amherst, Mass. 
H. C. NASH, A.M., Principal. 














A NEW WORK ON THE HEART. 
By Dr. Samvurs 8. Fitou, 
Of No. 714 Broadway, New York, 

(Author of “ Six Lectures on the Causes and Cure of Con- 
sumption,” “ Health, its Aids and Hindrances,” &c.) 
A PoruLar TREATISE ON 
DISEASES OF THE HEART, APOPLEXY, DYS- 
PEPSIA 
and other Chronic Diseases, with proofs of their cura- 
bility. 

Also—RUvLEs FOR 
PREVENTING DISEASE AND PRESERVING 
HEALTH, 

(especially after forty), to one hundred years. 

This is a work of the greatest interest to all who are 
suffering with any of the diseases on which it treats, or 
who wish to avoid them. The author proves clearly and 
conclusively that Heart Disease, Apoplexy, Dyspepsia, 
&c., may be both prevented and cured, and shows how. 
It is written in a plain, popular style, and designed for 
the general reader. 

It is a volume of 112 octavo pages, handsomely bound 
in muslin, with six fine illustrations, Price at the of- 
fice, 25 cents; when sent by mail, 06 cents. It will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, to any one applying for it, and 
then the price (36 cents) may be remitted in postage 
stamps or otherwise, after it is received and approved. 
If not received soon after it is ordered, write again. A 
liberal discount made to dealers. Apply, giving address 
in full, te S. 8S. FITCH & Co., No. 714 Broadway, New 
York, 


~ Select Family School for Boys 


Souru WILLIAMsTowN, Berxsuine County, Mass. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1842.) 

Summer term of twenty-one weeks will commense 
Wednesday, May 4th. 

The location is healthful and pleasant. 

Number of pupils limited to thirty. 

For Circulars address the Principal. 

BENJ. F. MILLS. 





March, 1859. 


A. WINCH, 
Chestnut Street, near Third, 
Philadelphia, 
Keeps constantly on hand a full supply of ** Harper's 
Magazine” and ‘*‘ Harper's Weekly,” 





ANSERON’S A B C OF MUSIC, or 

progressive Lessons in the Rudiments of Music 

and Solfeggi. The very best book of Elementary Rules 
and Exercises extant. Bound in cloth, Price $1 00, 

Published by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y., 
Have just Published: 


THE LIFE OF NORTH AMERICAN INSECTS. By 
B. Jarorr, late Professor of Zoology and Botany in 
the College of New Jersey. Assisted by H. C. Pres- 
ton, M.D. With numerous Illustrations from Speci- 
mens in the Cabinet of the Author. 12mo, Muslin, 
$1 25. 


MORE ABOUT JESUS. By the Author of “ Reading 
without Tears,” ** Peep of Day,’ &c., &. Beautifully 
Ilustrated. 16mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 





THE ROMANCE AND ITS HERO. By the Author of 
“Magdalen Stafford.” 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





THE AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. Being Princi- 
les and Rules for the Culture of Vegetabies, Fruits, 
wers, and Shrubbery. To which are added brief 
Notes on Farm Crops, with a Table of their Average 
Product and Chemical Constituents. By ALBXaNDER 
Watson. With several Hundred Illustrations, 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 50. 


ADAM BEDE. A Novel. By Groror Extor, Author 
of “ Scenes of Clerical Life." 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





ELLIS'S MADAGASCAR. Three Visits to Madagas- 
car, during the years 1853—1554—1856. Including a 
Journey to the Capital, with Notices of the Natural 
History of the Country and of the present Civilization 
of the People. By the Rev. Witi1am Excis, F.H.S8., 
Author of * Polynesian Researches." Illustrated by 
a Map and Wood-cuts from Photographs, &e. 8vo, 
Muslin, $2 50. (Unabridged and unmutilated.) 


THE OLD PLANTATION, and What I Gathered 
There in an Autumn Month By James Hunoenr- 
rorp, of Maryland. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





FANKWET; or, The San Jacinto in the Seas of India, 
China, and Japan. By Witiaam Maxwett Woon, 
M.D., U.8.N., late Surgeon of the Fleet to the United 
States East India Squadron, Author of “ Wandering 
Sketches in South America, Polynesia,” &c., &c, 
12mo, Muslin, $1 25. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. A Scottish Story. B 
the Author of ‘Margaret Maitland,” **The Days o 
My Life,” &c, 12mo, Muslin, $1 00, 


LA PLATA: The Argentine Confederation, and Para- 
guay. Being a Narrative of the Exploration of the 
tiver La Plata and Adjacent Countries, during the 
Years 1853, "54, '55, and "56, under the orders of the 
United States Government. By Tuomat J. Paos, 
U.S.N., Commander of the Expedition. With Map 
and numerous Engravingse. 8vo, Muslin, $3 00. 


Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 
Works by Mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


XPERIENCED AGENTS WANTED IN 
all parts of the country to obtain Subscribers for 
*“LOSSING'S PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
REVOLUTION," in Two Volumes Royal Octavo, con- 
taining upward of 1500 pages, and 1100 beautiful illustra- 
tions. This work will be sold exclusively by Agents, to 
each of whom a special District will be given. Rare in- 
ducements offered. Applicants should name the Coun- 
ties they would prefer. For full particulars address 
GEO, W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 








— a Every Number of Hanren’s Magazine contains 
rom 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country, 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The Publishers believe that the Seventeen Volumes of 
Haxrer's Maeazinz now issued contain a larger amount 
of valuable and attractive reading than will be found in 
any other periodical of the day. 

At no period since the commencement of the Magazine 
have its literary and artistic resources been more ample 
and varied; and the Publishers refer te the contents of 
the Periodical for the past as the best guarantee for its 
future claims upon the patronage of the American public. 

TERMS. 
One Copy fer One Year . ° 
Two Copies for One Year. ° . - & 
Three or more Cepies for One Year (each) 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tzn Sun- 
SORIDERS. 

Harres’s Werey and Hanrsr'’s Magarrne, togeth- 
er, one year, \ 

The Postage upon “ Hanren’s Magazine’ must be 
paid at the Office where it te received. The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a year. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents a Numpes; $2 50 a Yuan. 


+ $3 00 
00 








(From the N. Y. Evening Post, Jan. 13, 1859.) 

Haxrrer's Weexiy.—The fifty-two numbers of this at- 
tractive and entertaining publication, issued during the 
last year, have been gathered into a single volume, and 
now that we see them together, we are surprised at the 
variety, the sprightliness, and the value of the contents, 
There isa complete history of mearly all the public events 
of the year—there are ample dissertations on the leading 
topics—there are the graceful triflings (not always trivial, 
however, but profoundly instructive) of the Lounger— 
there are the tales and stories of Bulwer, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, &c.—there are the records of jokes, new and old— 
and, above all, there are those striking wood-cut repre- 
sentations of contemporary men and things, of follies and 
fashions, and of customs and countries — all contained 
within a single volume, and to be had fora song. It is 
a grand picture-book of the human life of the nineteenth 
century, in all its phases, and in nearly al! nations. Ev- 
ery class of readers, moreever, may be interested by it— 
the old and thoughtful, the young and gay; the man of 
business, the child and the woman. 





TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $100 
One Copy for One Year. . . . .. | 250 
One Copy for Two Years ey tes 
Five Copies for One Year. . . . . . 900 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . . 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year .- 4000 
An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Tweive 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSORIBERS. 
Terms ror Apvertisine.—Fifty Cents a Line. 
A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. 

*.* Persons living in the City of New York wishin 
Harper's Weekly” left at their houses, will please sen 
their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 

ey, to the Office of Publication. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pus.iisuxrss, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
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New.y Marriep Daventer (whose Husband's Income is, if any thing, decidedly limited). ‘‘ And see here, Papa dear, we are getting on so beauti- 


fully with our Furnishing! 
lars for them, wasn’t it cheap? 





Yourn. “You needn't be afraid, Ma’am. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


P. P. P. 
PARK’S PRICKLY PLASTERS. 


They sooth pain; they protect the chest; they extract 
the coagulated impurities and soreness from the system; 
they impart strength; they are divided in sections, and 
yield to.the motion of the body; they are porous; all 
impure excretions pass off, and they cam not become of- 
fensive, hence, are freely worn four times longer than anv 
other plaster, and are cheaper at 25 cents than others at 
10, Where these Plasters are, pain can not exist. Weak 


as, Should try them. You 
t They are a new feature 
in the science of medicine. ggists have them. 
Take no other. Each Plaster bears a Medallion Stamp 
and our Signature. 
BARNES & PARK, 13 and 15 Park Row, N. Y. 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio, 






Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so 
common now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 

It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out in handsful, and has never failed to ar- 
rest its decay, and to promote a healthy and vigorous 
growth. 

Burnett’s Cocoaine 
is, at the same time, uurivaled as a dressing for the hair. 
A single application will render it soft and glossy for sev- 
eral days. 
" It costa fiftn cents for a half pint bottle. 


TUCKER'S NURSERY FOR 
FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 
COIFFURES, and BRIDAL SETS, at 


361 Broadway, 2 doors from Franklin Street, 








Douglas & Sherwood’s 
PATENT 
Tournure - Corset. 


This article combines in one garment a CORSET of 
SUPERIOR SHAPE and FINISH, and a BUSTLE of 
PERFECT MODEL, insuring free and healthful action 
to the lungs and comfortable support to the spine. It 
has been pronounced by all who have seen it (among 
whom are several eminent members of the Medical Fac- 
ulty) to be the only Corset without an objection, either 
artistic or physiological. No lady can well do without it, 

1), & S. still manufacture their 


Expansion Skirt, 


so well known for its durability. 
Also, their celebrated 


Matinee Skirt, 


together with over Seventy other different Styles, the 
latest of which are 


The Paimetto 


AND THE 


New Skeleton Skirt, 


Containing 13, 17, 20 and 80 hoops, made of the SUPE- 
RIOR QUALITY OF STEEL which has always charac- 
terized their Skirts. 

All articles of their manufacture are for sale at the 
priveipal stores in the United States and Canadas. 

(eS SPE THAT THE STAMP OF DOUGLAS & 
SHERWOOD IS UPON THEM. 

STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Barrett Nephews & Co., 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street. 





(2 doors from Broadway), 
New York, 


Stand behind me! 


We bought these Lovely Gold and Silver Indian Elephants at a Sale the other Day, and only gave Two Hundred Dol- 
We only want a little Cracked China to make the Room quite comfortable! 


” 
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FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 and 50 Cents per Bottle. 


PHALON & SON’S 


For Dre 











THE NEW BOOKS. 


THE CULPRIT FAY. By Drake. 50’cents. 
BUCKLAND'S CURIOSITIES. $1 2. 
MILES STANDISH. Illustrated. $6 00. 


AFTERNOON OF UNMARRIED LIFE. $1 00. 
TWO WAYS TO WEDLOCK. A Novel. $1 00. 
ERIC. A new School Tale. $1 00. 
SOUTHWOLD. A new Novel. $1 90. 


BABIE BELL, and other Poems, by Aldrich. 75 cents, 
ETHEL’S LOVE LIFF. A Novel. $1 00. 





| 


*," Sold everywhere, and sent by mail, postage free, 
on receipt of price, by 
RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers, 
130 Grand Street (near Broadway), N. Y. 
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| GOING TO THE BALL—THE FINISHING 





THE 
7 
India Rubber Pen 
Is A NEW WRITING INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTURED UNDER 


Goodyear’s Patent 


BY THE 
INDIA RUBBER PEN COMPANY, 
57 Liberty Street, 
New York, 


AND 18 FOR SALE BY 


Boolk:sellers and Stationers generally. 





These Pens are particularly adapted to the wants of 
professional men, and especially to all those who desire 
to write with rapidity, clearness, and ease. They pos- 
sess all the good qualities of the quill without any of its 
evils. 

On the receipt of three dollars, a gross of these pens 
will be mailed (post-paid) to any address in the United 
States, 

Address INDIA RUBBER PEN CO., 

57 Liberty Street, New York. 








BALLOU'S FRENCH YOKE SHIRT EMPORIUM, 
409 Broadway, 
Premium Shirt Manufacturers. 


Shirts made to order from Scientific Measures, of the 
best materials, sewed by hand, and warranted to fit, at 
less than the usual prices. 

BALLOU BROTHERS, 409 Broadway, N. Y. 


J. RUSSELL SPALDING’S | 
ROSEMARY 


is the best dressing for the hair known. 

The Rosemary will restore hair to bald 
heads. 

The Rosemary will remove dandruff. 

The Rosemary is the best thing for chil- 
dren's hair. 

The Rosemary has not been and can not 
be surpassed, securing to alla clean, healihy 
scalp and beautiful hair. 

The Proprietor can furnish proof to sus- 
tain the assertions above. Room will not 
admit the voluntary certificates from per- 
sons who have used it with success. If you are not sat- 
isfied, (ry it. 

Every bottle, genuine, has the signature of the sole 
Proprietor, J. Russell Spalding, 27 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Sold by Dealers gencrally. 
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A NEW BOOK BY MACAULAY. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE LIFE OF PITT. 


MACAULAY. 


Price 50 cents. 


Being the Sixth Volume of the Household Library. 


DELISSER & PROCTOR, 
508 Broadway. 








[“e™ Sent by mail, pre-paid, on receipt of price, 





